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Ads may be placed through the Dal: 


ly Ad office. Room B17, Student 
Union Bullding, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


* McGIll students: $2.00 per day. For 


3 days, $1.75 per day; more than 3 
days, $1.50 per da 


ay. 
_McGIll Faculty and staff: $3.00 per 


- 


day. 

All others: $3.50 per day. 

The Dally reserves the right not to 
print a classified ad. 


341 — APTS. ROOMS, HOUSING 


For Sublet 45 seconds from Milton 
gates. Co-op house avallable May 1. 
Sundeck, large living room, kitchen. 
Graduate students preferred. Call 
284-2633. gar 

To sublet May 1-Sept. 1. Large 5-1/2 


Durocher at Pine. Reasonable rent. 
Call 286-9999. 


Spacious 4-1/2 to sublet: May ist to 
August ist. Furnished or Unfurnish- 
ed. Inexpensive. Rent Negotiable. 
Call 286-8119. 


Sublet: Large sunny 1-1/2 on Pine 
Ave. across from gym. Furnished. 
May 1 - Sept. option to renew. 
288-7349, 


Stop! Taking summer courses! Two 
rooms to sublet, spacious 5-1/2. 
Clean, 1 minute from campus. Rend 
unbellevable cheap. Call 286-9805 
after 5:00. 


4-1/2 for sublet on May 1 with option 
to renew. Durocher St. Spacious, 
safe, parking, balcony. $300 month 
Includes water and hear, Act now! 
Call 286-1625, 


_ .1-1/2 to sublet May 1 to August 31. 


Clean, quiet, indoor pool, sauna. 
Unfurnished, great price!! 3463 St. 
Famille corner Milton, Call 286-0665 
after 6:00 p.m. 


2-1/2 to sublet furnished/unfurnish- 


- ed; carpeted; balcony. May 1st to ° 


August 31st.Call 286-0479 after 6:00 
p.m. 


Furnished 4-1/2 on Durocher, 1 min. 
from Gym, 5 min. walk from cam- 
pus, Sublet from May 1 through 
August 31 with option to renew. Call 
849-5849. 


Sublet — 2-1/2 penthouse apt. ex- 
clusive' access to roof, perfect for 


sunbathing. Bright, clean, large 


rooms, no bugs, pets allowed, nice ‘ 


neighbours, $220.00 utilities paid. 
935-8853. 


Sublet spacious very sunny 1-1/2. 
May 1 - Aug. 1. option to renew in 
Sept. 3436 Aylmer St. No. 17. 
286-0548. Rent. $145.00 


Sublet spacious, bright furnished 
2-1/2 with balcony. May ist - Aug 
3ist with option to renew. Rent 
negotiable. Call Gladys or Tina 
286-1717. 


Sublet for May 1st: Clean, spacious 
§-1/2 at 3651 Durocher, apt. 7 (near 
Pine) Rent $440/month. Option to 
renew. Call 849-0534. 


Sublet: Large 3-1/2. Clean and quiet 
on top of Durocher. From May 1 to 
Aug. 31. Call 849-4963. 


2nd and 3rd roommates wanted for 
clean, sunny, fully furnished 5-1/2 
on Durocher, Sublet May 1 - Sept. 1. 
286-0322. 


Summer Sublet - Big and beautiful 
4-1/2, sunny and furnished. Across 
from Westmount Park - Pool, library 
& Tennis courts. $335/month, in- 
cludes everything. Call 937-1411 
mornings. 


Sublet: Beautiful Studio Apartment. 
May .1-Sept. 1. 5 minutes from 
McGill, furnished, laundry, Cable 
T.V., stereo, wall- to- wall carpet. Call 


2B6- 9893, late eves. 


Summer Sublet, 4-1/2, May 1-Aug. 
31. Spacious, clean, 2 bedroom 
apartment. Partlally furnished, 
$375/month. 3660 Hutchison, No. 
11, near Pine. Call 286-0174, even- 
Ings 7-9 p.m. 


OPTOMETRISTS 


Dr. R. Greiche O.D: 


Dr. N. Scaff O.D. 


© Eyes examined 


© Glasses fitted 


© Contact Lens center 
(hard, soft, permanent wear lens) 


Serving the McGill Community’ 


1401 Peel 


Gust above St, Catherine) 


842-5489 





694A St. Catherine W. 


(facing Eaton) 


861-2659 


| 


For Your Eyes Only 


ether Mountain)! 
845- 3151 


Soft Contact À 
Special $ 15 


‘We Offer You: a AA 
le the best quality soft lenses 


+5 Z- . ‘+ # 
y + 
es, 
a { 


¢ 30 day trial (satisfaction Rene 





; Offer ends April S01h; 1082, 


Classified 


Apartment to sublet. Spacious 
4-1/2, available May ist, option to 
renew. Close to campus & LaCité, 
rent negotiable, call 286-0881. 


Sunny, summer sublet 2-1/2. 2 min. 
walk to Mcintyre. Pleasant, share- 
able (we did!), wood floors, no bugs, 
terrace, laundry. $250/month. Call 
286-0555. 


LET’S MAKE A DEAL: Large 4-1/2 on 
Summerhill (off Côte des Neiges). 
May 1st sublet, option to renew. 
Clean, interesting floor plan, Even- 
ings: 931 -5947, 


Clean and sunny 3-1/2: Hardwood 
floors, balcony, close to McGill. 
Avallable May 1st - Aug. 31st. Op- 
tion to renew. Rent $240, heat In- 
cluded. Call 933-0014. . 


Sublet now, with option to lease In 
September. Spacious, clean 2-1/2. 
Stanley, 2 blocks west of campus. 
Rent negotiable. Call Nancy or Bar- 
bara 286-8266. Semi-furnished. 


Looking for a roommate to share an 
apartment, starting In the summer. 
Mature or graduate student prefer- 
red. Please call 279-8661 evenings, 
after 9 p.m. 


. 4-4/2 to sublet. May 1st - Sept ist 


with option to renew. Large kitchen, 
furnished and clean with great loca- 
tlon near LaCité and the Gym. 3660 
Hutchison, Rent $335. Call 
286-0240. 


Spacious, clean 3-1/2 to sublet on 
Durocher between Pine & Prince Ar- 
thur; 5 minutes from McGill; from 
May 1-Aug. 31; call 286-8245, | 


Furnished 4-1/2 on St. Marc to 
sublet May 1 - Aug. 31; $250/month; 
there’s nothing better - call us. 
934-1580, 


2 bedroom apt. to sublet. May 1 - 
Aug. 31, semi-furnished, wiw 
‘carpeting, excellent condition, 
$350/mo. Durocher St., Call. 
286-0351. 


 Spaclous 4-1/2 to Sublet: Close by 
(west of campus), clean and quiet, 


with large kitchen. $350/month; 
1575 Summerhill, Apt. 505. Call 
931-7389. 





To sublet - 4-1/2 from May to Sept. 
Only $240/month!! Very close to 
Campus. Call 286-0902. 


Sublet - May-Sept. 2-1/2, partly fur- 
nished, approx. $225, Mountain St., 
water tax, 284-2496 till midnight; 
ask for Paul. 


Sublet May 1st. Roomy. 1-1/2 with 
Bay window, flreplace. Pine Ave. 
near General Hosp., Guy. $160/mo., 
option to renew. Call 931-0577 after 
5 p.m. or on weekends. 


Wanted: person to share 7-1/2, May- 
August. Private bathroom, color 
T.V. 456 Pine Ave. Rent negotiable. 
Call Jim at 286-0051. 


Free Beer - one free case for people 
- subleting our 5-1/2 at 456 Pine semi- 
furnished, free parking, newly 
redone. Only $350/month. May-Sept. 
286-1046, 

















Chers clients, 


3714 rue St-Denis 


849-5719 


University St. 


Déménagement 
Librairie Centre Educatif 
et Culturel Inc. 


Montréal H2X 3L4 
(Métro Sherbrooke) 


Want to walk home via rue St. 


Laurent? Sunny 3-1/2 corner St. 


Laurent and Rachel $170. Option to 
renew. Phone 845-7005, 


Sublet 3-1/2. University Towers, cor- 
ner Milton and University. May- 
Sept., option to renew In Sept. Ask 


_ $350/mth, furnished. 286-8244. 


Bachelor sublet May-Sept. $210.00 
unfurnished, clean, carpeted, laun- 


dry, Milton & Durocher, call even- 


Ings 286-0038. 


A house in the ghetto! Share a 
three-story greystone (large rooms) 
May ist - Aug 30th. $140 per month. 
Call Barry - 286-0574. 3648 Durocher 
near Pine, 


Clean sublet 1-1/2 with ET kit. 
chen- and sundeck. Furnished, 
Stereo, Cable T.V. Available May or 
June. Rent negotiable. Hutchison 


Schizophrenic apartment to sublet 
or share. 2 kitchens, 2 bathrooms, 4 
bedrooms, living, bowling alley. Can 
be sub-divided. Exquisitely located 
near everything. $5-600. 931-0875. 


Cozy 1-1/2, One block from Guy 
metro, sublet until Sept. 1, option to 
renew. Furnished or unfurnished, 
carpet, $165 mo. + electricity. 
Water tax pald, Call 937-5823. 


Sublet - 3-1/2 apt. Fully furnished. 
May 1st - Aug. 31st $220/month. 
Corner of Sherbrooke and Park. 
Phone 844-8540. 


June 1st- Sept. 1: 2nd and 3rd room: 
mates wanted for sunny, clean, 
fully-equipped 5-1/2 on Durocher 
near Pine: Call 286-0322. 


Cool Basement Apt. avallable May- 
Aug. Option to sublet. On Aylmer 
between Prince Arthur and Milton. 
Some furniture included; some for 
sale, Phone Mark: 286-1689. 


To sublet May 1 to Aug. 31; large, 
sunny 1-1/2 apartment near to 
LaCité, St. Laurent, Currie Gym: 
$190 per month: 3630 Hutchison, 
Apt. 6; phone 284-9220, after 6 p.m. 


Sublet: June 1 - Sept. 30. Option to 
renew. Sunny, spacious 4-1/2 apt. 
$375.00 heat incl. corner Guy/Sher- 
brooke 931-2509. 


: To Sublet: clean, sunny 3-1/2 In 


high-rise, corner Mackay and Sher- 
brooke. Fully carpeted. May 1st to 
Sept. 1st with option to renew. Rent 
$290. Phone 934-1427 evenings. 


Attractive, fully furnished, sunny 
2-1/2 in renovated greystone on 
with balcony for 
sublet from May 1 - Sept. 1. 
$285/month. 845-7813 between 6 - 11 
p.m. 


406 Pine Ave! 5-1/2 furnished apt. to 
sublet May to Aug. Beautiful, 
spacious, Balcony and dishwasher 
Included. Rent negotiable. Call 
286-0516. 


Summer Livin’ on Durocher, south 
of Pine. 4-1/2 to sublet May 1 - Aug 
31. Furnished, laundry, good 
superintendent. Price negotiable. 
286-1635 between 6:00 and 11:00. 


— 


Depuis le ter avril 1982 nous sommes 
déménagé dans un local plus approprié, 
à l'addresse suivante: 


Apt for sublet. From June 1st - Aug 
30th. 1-1/2 on Hutchison near Sher- 
brooke, asking $190 negotilable. 
Call 286-8162. 


Sunny, furnished 7 on Mountain to 
sublet May 1 - Sept. 1 2 bathrooms. 
$525/month. Call 286-1357. | 


Beautiful, large sunny quiet 5-1/2, 
10 minute walk from McGill, 2 from 
Guy metro. Furnished or not $480. 
Sky light, sunroof. 934-1588. 


Beautiful, clean spacious, sunny 
1-1/2: Great Location. University St. 
below Prince Arthur. Completely 
furnished and carpeted. May 1 to 
Sept. 1. Phone 286-1442. 


Wanted: June-August sublet. Bug- 
free 1-1/2. Fully furnished (including 
2 beds). About $200/month. Call 
evenings: 842-2061. 


Sublet 3-1/2 apt. May 1st - - Sept. 1st. 
Option to renew. Pool, sauna, sun 
deck and car park. 1 minute ‘from 
McGill. Asking $330, negotiable, 
Call steve 843-3907. 


Sublet on Stanley: Big and beautiful 
4-1/2, bright and clean, terrace. 
Available. May 1st, $410, option to 
renew. 286-1707. 


Sublet large beautiful, modern, 
carpeted, newly renovated, 2 big 
room apartment with. large 
washroom and kitchen. May 1st - 
Sept. 1st. 2 minutes from McGill. 
Asking $330, negotiable 286-0761. 


The Best Deal you can get; 
Spacious, clean 5-1/2, furnished (or 
not). Available end of April. ONLY 
$390/month. 3651 Durocher. 
286-0338 (option to renew). 


1-1/2 to sublet. May 1 to Aug 31. 
Partly furnished or unfurnished. 
Rent negotiable. 5 minutes fu) 
McGill. Call 286-1584. 


1-1/2 to sublet. Cozy, sunny, furnish- 
ed or unfurnished. Durocher and 
Milton, 3 minutes from McGill and 
downtown. May ist. Please call 
286-8282 or 697-0175. 


1-1/2 Sublet July-Aug. Clean, neat, 
furnished. Two blocks from cam- 
pus, on Prince Arthur, $185 
everything incl. except phone. War- 
ren, eve. 849-2709. 





3-1/2 furn. apt. to sublet May 1 to: 


Aug. 31. CON $165 @ month. 
Wanted: Someone to share a sublet 


_ with one other from May 1 to Aug. 


31. Large 7-1/2 for only $160.00/mon. 
Spacious, clean, and furnished. Call 
Ingrid or Dan: 276-2123. 


Sublet: 1-1/2 on Durocher, June 1 to 
Sept. 1, 3 min. from campus. 
Spacious, clean, laundry, furnished 
or unfurnished, $180. Call 286-0214. 


Mostly furnished sublet on Universi- 
ty St. from May 1st to Sept. 1st. Ask: 
Ing $200, but price Is negotiable. 
844-9408. 

To Sublet - Pine Ave. $260/month 
June 1st - Sept, ist. Fully equipped 
3 room apartment. Call Pat: days 
282-1515. ; 
4-1/2 to sublet May - Sept. with op- 
tlon to renew. Dr. Penfield. Pool, 





LA 


sauna, air-conditioning, laundry © 
facilities. $450, all included. Call 


, 932-0933 ask about apt. 100, , 
4-1/2 Apt. lease until end of July, ex. 1 : 


tension possible. 5750 Clark, ph. 
277-7453. 


4112 apt. to sublet. Furnished with 
lots of sunlight and a balcony. 
Located between St. Laurent and 


+ = 


St. Denis. $120.00/month. Call after: + 


6:00 pm. 845-3518. 


Sublet May 1- Sept 1. Clean, bright, 


large, quiet 1-1/2. Charming old’, 


building (with high cellings) on Dr. 
Penfield. 11 min. walk from McGill. 
Rent negotiable. Call 931-6947 late 
evenings. Keep trying. 


Sublet: 4-1/2 unfurnished; Durocher 
and Milton; May 1 - June 30; $288, 


option to renew; 843-7627 keep try- 


ing! 


To sublet: a 1-1/2 apt. May to Sept,, 
1 min. from campus, $170.00 per 
month. Call: 286-0343. 


continued on page 20 ! 
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Judicial Board upholds referenda, athletic fee 


by Brian Topp 

The Students’ Society will 
have a more democratic con- 
stitution next year, and students 
will begin paying into a fund to 
build better athletic facilities. 
| Both are assured following 
the decision by the Society 
Judicial Board to uphold two 
referendums, establishing a pro- 
vision for student-initiated 
referenda and a student athletic 
fee. | et 
A copy of the Judicial Board 
ruling was obtained by the Daily 
monday. 

Both referenda were passed 
overwelmingly by student vote 
March 10th. 

However, challenges to the 
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This man is neither a street mt 


| by Nancy D. Kingsbury 

| ‘Grace Krupa of the Women’s 
| Union, Colin Tomlins of Gay 
| McGill, and Andrew Foti of the 
Inter-Fraternity/Sorority Coun- 
cil. are the new club represen- 
tatives to Students’ Council. 

Eight candidates from 

various university clubs, in- 
cluding Simulation Gamers, 
McGill Press Club, and Radio 
McGill vied for the opportunity 
to voice the interests of the thir- 
ty. recognized clubs. at the 
university. 
# While two-thirds quorum 
swenty representatives) was not 
“achieved, the delegates present 
voted to accept themselves as 
quorum, 

A vote to allow for the inclu- 
sion of Savoy Society and 
Players Theatre in the election 
was defeated. Both clubs had 


à OPEN . è 
4sician, nor a tramp, 


votes were filed with the 
Judicial Board soon afterwards. 

Students Marcel Mengeon 

and Richard Flint challenged 
the athletic fee, saying it should 
be overturned because Students’ 
Council failed to establish a 
*‘no’’ committee during the 
campaigning as required by its 
own referendum campaign 
regulations. 
The athletics referendum, writes 
judicial Board Chairperson 
John Isaacs, is ‘‘imperiled by a 
technical breach of a 
regulation.”’ 

‘The importance of the 
regulation, which aims to en- 
sure to ensure not only that 
both sides are heard but that a 


yes committee not be free to 
distort the issues in the absense 
of a viable opposition capable 
of setting the record straight, 


must not be minimized. The 


referendum regulations should 
have been respected and should, 
unless amended, be observed in 
the future,’’ Isaacs writes. 
**However, does the technical 
breach in the present case 
justify overturning the athletics 
referendum? I think not, for 
there would appear to be no 
taint of prejudice, inherent un- 
fairness or dishonesty in the 
referendum process. 

“Thus, while it is true that 
there was a technical breach of 
the regulations, there is no 
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registered for voting status after 
the deadline had passed. 


Members present then quick- 
ly voted on how to vote and 
decided to use by a multi- 
transferable vote system. A 
brief explanation of the 
democratic process was given by 
Daily Editor-in-Chief elect 
Richard Flint. 


New club representative Foti, 
a graduating student in manage- 
ment, expressed ambitions of 
also running for the position of 
V.P. Finance. In response to a 
query from the sparse crowd, 
Foti came out in favour of a in- 
crease in the $32 StudSoc fee 
currently being paid by McGill 
students. 


Both Krupa and Tomlins 
spoke out against the fee in- 


crease. They favoured instead a- 


ye - 
Se 


nor even the leader of the Quebec wing of the 
Progressive Conservative Party. He does not, as far as we know, possess any questionable habits or 
vices. Rather, he is simply one of the hundreds of thousands of people who don’t think much of 
government underfunding of public services. 


Clubs anoint reps to Council 
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“fre-prioritization’’ of current 
Society expenditures. ° 

Both new representatives 
have been on Council previous- 
ly in the same capacity. 

‘It appears, in spite of the 
hopes of some of our newly 
elected Council and hopefuls, 
that progressives will be back on 
Council’’, said Tomlins. 

**As much as they may hate 
to acknowledge it, there are real 
problems facing the Society,’’ 
continued Tomlins. ‘And like it 
or not, we’re going to address 
them. I, for one, am not willing 
to see this organization turned 
into a year-round Welcome 
Week.”’ 


evidence whatsoever to suggest 
that the process was in any way 
compromised as a result,’”’ 
Isaacs concludes. ‘‘Thus, in the 
absense of any such prejudice, 
all the while regretting 
Council’s failure to create a no 
committee as was incumbent 
upon it, I would uphold the 
validity of the athletics referen- 
dum.” 

The other four members of 
the Judicial board prepared 
separate opinions on the affair, 
not available at press time. At 
last three of .the four other 
members concurred with Isaacs. 

Mengeon accused the judicial 
Board of overstepping its 
authority when informed of the 
decision. QE} 

‘Since when does the Judicial 
Board decide policy?’ 


MCM/MAG: 





by Richard Gold 

The Montreal Citizens Move- 
ment will not form an outright 
coalition with the rival opposi- 
tion party, the Municipal Ac- 
tion Group, said downtown sec- 
tor co-ordinator, Dominic 
Newman, in .a meeting at 
McGill last night. 

Newman, elected at 
Tuesday’s meeting, said that 
despite cooperation between the 
two parties in the upcoming 
municipal election,‘‘there will 
still be two political parties. 
There will still be two political 
programs.”’ 

He stressed that the MCM 
and MAG were not uniting, but 
were simply joining in the fight 
to defeat Mayor Jean Drapeau 
in November’s election. 

The party decided to combine 
the campaign forces of two 
districts to strengthen the 
downtown sector. As a result, 
members of the MCM in district 
41 will have a say in what’s hap- 
pening in district 40, and vise- 
versa, 

At the meeting to found the 
downtown riding association, 
attended by 15 people, there 
was some dissension among the 
members on the wisdom of for- 
ming the alliance with MAG. 
One member said ‘‘I don’t trust 
them (MAG).”’ 

Under the proposed plan, the 
MCM and MAG will put up ‘‘a 
single candidate for the 
mayoralty, ’’ said Newman. 
There will also be a division of 
ridings between the two parties 
so that neither runs against the 


| other. 


Mengeon asked. ‘‘They’re sup-|. 
posed to interpret the Students’ 
Society’s constitution, regula- 
tions, bylaws and acts of Coun- 
cil. If they’re not going to en- 
force (the referendum regula- 
tions), why bother passing 
them?’ 

**I’m just glad I don’t have to 
pay the $15 fee,’’ he said. 
Mengeon graduates this year. 

Isaacs and a majority of the 
Board also dismissed the 
challenge to student-initiated 
referenda. 

Mengeon and Flint had 
challenged it on similar grounds 
to their challenge to the athletic 
fee, joined by a submission 
presented to the Board over the 
Signatures of VP Internal-elect 
Bruce Hicks and Councillor- 
elect Peter Dotsikas. 


Marriage is off 


‘“Both parties are trying to 
make the platform as wide as 
possible,’’ added Newman. 

‘If you have a united opposi- 
tion you have a greater chance 
of getting rid of Drapeau, ”’ 
said meeting chairperson, Peter 
Bruck. 

According to the plan, MAG 
will be running Nick Auf Der 
Mar in riding 41 and the MCM 
will field its candidate in riding 
40. Some members protested 
this arrangement. 

**I am being disenfranchised. 
I will not be able to vote for an 
MCM candidate,’ said a 
member from riding 41. ‘I 
don’t understand why we have 
this huge concession of princi- 
ple.”’ 

“We believe that what’s hap- 
pening at city hall is awful,’’ 
siad Newman. He said that the 
46 percent of the population 
who voted for the opposition 
parties is represented by only 
four percent of the seats in city 
hall. 

Newman was not upset by the 
meeting’s low turnout. 

“It’s a starting point,,’’he 
said. ‘‘We rebuilt the party 
(following a lull after the 1978 
election) on the organisational 
point of view and the financial 
point of view.‘‘ 


When the alliance between 
the MCM and MAG is finally 
ratified, the ‘‘agreement will 
be brought before the general 
council (of the MCM),”’ said 
Newman. : 


The council meets on the 
weekend of April 17-18: 
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Montréalers march for peace 


Students’ Societ 





Changing of the guard 


by Wendy Jones 

It was out with the old and in 
with the new Tuesday night as 
this” year’s Students’ Council 
gave way peacefully to its.suc- 
cessor council. . 

As the old Council was tying 
up loose ends, McGill’s 30-odd 
clubs elected their represen- 


. tatives to the 1982-83 Council 


(see election story, this page). 
The clubs’ chosen trio — Colin 
Tomlins, Grace Krupa and An- 
drew Foti — had little time to 
celebrate as they rushed from 
their election to their first 
meeting of the new Council. 
Most of-the -important 
business was relegated by the 
old to the new. A proposal to 
publish the Students’ Society 
newsletter, the Tribune, next 


Ecosense fights for recycling 


by Louise Haberl 

Can the little man fight city 
hall and win? 

Peter Bruck, executive direc- 
tor of the environmental group 
‘Ecosense, is trying to do just 
that, in a bid to establish perma- 
‘nent recycling facilities in Mon- 
treal. 

Ecosense is presently organiz- 
ing an advocacy campaign in 
Notre Dame de Grace, inform- 
ing residents of the city’s need 
for recycling centres. It organiz- 
ed the campaign in response to 
the City.of Montréal’s refusal to 
grant the group a recycling per- 
mit, although they applied for it 
two and a half years ago. 

The campaign will continue 
until the municipal elections this 
November, 

From its inception in 1978, 
Ecosense’s primary activity was 
the collection of newspapers 
and glass for recycling. 
Ecosense suspended the collec- 
tion service on February sixth to 
begin the advocacy campaign. 

“We are tired of filling in for 
a lack of responsibility on the 
part of the city. Collection (for 


recycling) 1s a social service like 
snow cleaning,’’ said Bruck. 
He wants the provincial 


government to develop a tax in- 


centive structure, whereby cor- 
porations in the pulp and paper 
industry which did not recycle 
newsprint, would be financially 
penalized. . 

‘The government might 


charge a tax of one cent on each’ 


newspaper not recycled. In this 
way, all companies would in- 
Stall recycling equipment, ’’ said 
Bruck. à 

_ Such an incentive structure is 
necessary, Bruck explains, 
because it is now cheaper for 
companies to chop down new 
wood than to put up the capital 
necessary for recycling equip- 
ment.. However, he points out 
that ‘‘in any recycling operation 
it is by far more economical to 
recycle than not to.’’ 

Bruck feels the provincial 
government is receptive to the 
idea of recycling; the problem 
lies more with the City of Mon- 
tréal. Presentations of proposed 
sites for recycling depots and 
permits have, according to 
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NEW TITLES 


Liberation; 


* From the Congo to Soweto; U.S. Forelgn Policy Toward Africa 


Since 1960 / Jackson 


* Frontiers of Theology In Latin America / Gibellini 
* Bitter Grounds: Roots of Revolt in El Salvador / North 
* Nicaragua In Revolution / Walker 


Specializing In Black and Third World 
Books and Periodicals 


1207 de Maisonneuve West 


mut 
842-5021 7 


RAA er rer In, 


ROOMS & STORAGE 
(FOR SUMMER) 


The Phi Delta Theta Fraternity will be renting rooms out for the summer, 
Starting at $130 a month, all inclusive. Also: we have storage facilities, 
and can arrange transportation, Cheapest rates available: 


CALL 286-1777 





Bruck,. met with bureacratic 
obstincacy. 


“The attitude of the Mon- 
tréal city council is that nothing 
that comes from community 
groups is worth anything. 


Everybody listend to us very 


nicely. and then ‘does 


nothing,”’said Bruck. . 
Ecosense is presently looking 


for people interested in working 


on the research-related aspects 
of recycling. Interested citizens 
may call 484-9782 for informa- 
tion. 3 


Media ignores peace march 


by Silvaine Zimmermann 
Though the pan-European 
anti-nuclear protests last 
August managed to attract 
Canadian news coverage, few 
people knew that its continua- 


tion, the World Peace March, 


took place in Montreal this 
weekend, It was minimally 


covered by the media, and com- 
pletely ignored on the Monday 
morning news. 





Sales & Sowice 


Luggage, Briefcases & Schoolbags 
SPECIAL RATES FOR STUDENTS 


All Kinds of Zipper Repairs 


year as an insert every two 
weeks in the McGill Daily was 
recommended by this year’s 
bunch. 

Speaking in favour of the 
proposal, law : representative 
Ted Claxton, culminating an il- 
lustrious but interminable 
career on Council, termed the 
proposal ‘‘a measure of co- 
operation between the Daily 
and the Tribune.’’ 

VP Internal Keith Hennessy 
added that having the Tribune 
typeset by the Daily in its office 
(Union B03) ‘‘would be a great 
advantage.’’ Hennessy also 
pointed out that the Tribune 
would get better exposure as a 
part of the Daily. 

One of the architects of the 
proposal and member of the 
Tribune. publication board, 
Campbell Stuart, said the idea 
was to make the two papers 
complimentary, instead of 
fomenting competition. 

The final decision on the pro- 
posal will be made by the new 
Council at their next meeting. 
Also relegated to the rookies, 
and ‘subsequently tabled until 
their next meeting, was a deci- 
sion on whether or not to set up 
an outdoor café on the terrace 
outside Redpath library this 
summer. 

VP University Affairs Liz 
Ulin was adamant that the issue 
be decided by Students’ Council 
and ‘‘not the executive commit- 


‘tee, not the managerial staff.’’ 


The demonstration, in sup- 
port of world-wide nuclear 
disarmament, was organised by 


Project Ploughshares and the 


Montréal Coalition for 
UNSSD-2 (Second United Na- 
tions Special Session on 
Disaramament). Protestors will 
be meeting again at the United 


Nations this June, for which a: 


final North America-wide mass 
rally will be held. 


Wallets & Umbrellas 


With this ad, 


L'atelier du Sac à Main 





2040 RUE METCALFE ST. (pres du Métro) 


Handbag Répair Co. 
Tel. 542-3846 


(See Yellow Pages) 


Clip & Save 


Conia decd. 2°" 2, 





i For her: wash, cut & blow dry 
i Only $16 with this coupon 


For him: wash, cut & set . 
Only $11 with this coupon § 
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at the time, one from Van- 


has been walking through 











Ulin complained that she only 
recently learned of the pro- 
posal, although it had been in 
the works for several months. 
The project is the brainchild of 
Students’ Society Executive 
Director Ron Lerman and Com- 
ptroller Jon Shifman, 

Claxton, referring to a mo- 
tion passed by Council earlier 
this year, claimed that there was 
a precedent for not expanding 
business operations. ‘‘We pass- 
ed a motion not to expand,” h 
said. ‘‘Frankly, I’m shocke 
that the executive director has 
the audacity to go ahead witt: 
this.’’ 

President Liz Norman 
apologised for not informing 
councillors of the details of the 
proposal, claiming that she has 
known about it for at least six 
weeks, 

One of the main purposes of 
the outdoor café is to employ 
Students’ Society workers over 
the summer months. According 
to Ulin, because of the Universi- 
ty’s stipulations that the café be 
‘a class act’’, its menu and 
prices will be geared towards 
University administators and 
tourists, not students. 

She wondered out loud why 
Students’ Society needed tc 
employ chefs to make 
vichycoise during the summer. 

The new Council requestec 
information concerning the pro- 
posal and will take it up at it: 
next meeting. | 

















The peate rallies, which 
started in Japan by a core group 
of Buddhist monks and nuns, 
have spread through eastern 
and western Europe, and landed 
in North America last fall. 
Three groups left the west coast 


couver. This contingent, which 


Canada all winter long, arrived 
in Montreal last Friday evening. 
The monks were joined in 
Montréal at 9 a.m. Saturday 
morning by a “‘link’’ group of 
about 500 people — among 
them professors, students 
religious leaders, atheists - peo-| 
ple of all ages, creeds and races; 
Native people, from the 
Salich of B.C, to the Micmac of 
N.S. were there, chanting im- 
promptu versions of ‘‘Indian’! 
songs, repeating the chant: “‘..., 
for peace... no more missiles..; 
demand disamament... plea for 
peace.,.’’. Their hand-held 
drums, joined with those of the 
Buddhist in front, gave the mar- 
chers their rhythm. ; 
Home. made signs _ saying 
‘We want constructive jobs not 
destructive bombs,”’, ‘‘Peace :: 
and ‘stop the war before : 
Starts’? were carried by peo, “#4 


singing the old ‘‘Blowing in the “# 


wind..,’’. The wind, which blew | 
fiercely, made it difficult for 
those high held cloth banners 
(also quite ‘hand-made’), one 
using ski-poles for supports. | 


continued on page 36. Je 
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Professors’ position on Dr. Hermione Shantz 


Professors’ position paper on Dr, Her- 
mione Shantz 

Dr. Hermione Shantz, Faculty of 
Education, McGill University has been 
denied tenure. 
-After ten years of meritorious service. 
-After being promoted to associate pro- 
fessor in 1977. 
-After continual evidence of support 
and recognition given by her peers. 


-In spite of strong recommendations by.: 


senior staff members and students 
within the Faculty of Education. 

-In spite of the absence of documented 
evidence against her. ; 

-In spite of the positive recommenda- 


tion of the Department Tenure Commit- 


tee. 

Dr. Hermione Shantz is the victim of 
arbitrary and capricious actions taken 
by the University. 

Our Concern 
We are extremely disturbed by 


McGill’s decision to deny tenure to Dr. : 


Hermione Shantz, thus terminating her 
employment at the University on August 
31,° 1982. We have worked with Dr. 
Shantz and know that she is highly com- 
petent. Certainly, she is as worthy as 
many of our colleagues who have 
already been granted tenure. 

During the past several years, 

cGill’s policies for tenure have 


ndergone significant changes. The pur-- 


-pose of these changes has been to 
develop a system that is ‘‘just’’ for the 

niversity and for the candidates, Un- 
fortunately, the system in Dr. Shantz’s 
ase has produced an injustice. The deci- 
ion to deny her tenure lacked due pro- 
ess, used innuendo as evidence, and 
had a number of procedural ir- 
regularities. These unjust practices have 
produced an intolerable situation for 
our colleague. 

We believe that the evidence of in- 
justice is compelling. In what follows, 
we shall outline Dr. Shantz’s academic 
career, the procedures followed, the ma- 
jor issues in the case, and how you can 
help. 

Who she is 

Dr. Hermione Shantz was appointed 
as an Assistant Professor in the Faculty 
of Education in 1971. She was promoted 
to the rank of Associate Professor in 
1977, 

She received BA and MA degrees in 
philosophy and psychology, and a Ph.D 
in philosophy ‘of education from 
Michigan State University. She held a 
post-doctoral fellowship at the Universi- 
ty of Alberta. 

Prior to her McGill appointment, her 
[professional experience included lec- 
tureships and professorships at the 
Auburn, Michigan State and ‘Alberta 
Universitites, and counselling positions 
at several colleges and universities, 


Her academic strengths lie in her abili- 


ty to apply- philosophical thought to 
teacher and counsellor education. This is 
done both in the classroom and in her 
research. These strengths have been 
identified by her colleagues who elected 
her to the University Senate and to serve 
On numerous Faculty committees. 
Testimony to support her achievements 
have been advanced both orally and in 
writing by colleagues and by her 
students. The external evaluators chosen 
by McGill have concurrediwith internal 
colleagues’ assessments. 
The Tenure Proces 

Dr. Shantz applied for tenure with the 
1980 cadre under the 1980 procedures. 
In October 1980, her dppartmnent’s 
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tenure committee judged her to be 
‘superior’ in teaching and University 
service, and recommended that she be 
granted tenure. This recommendation 
was not accepted by the University 
Tenure Committee in April 1981. In the 
two areas under consideration three 
members of the latter committee judged. 
Dr. Shantz-as ‘‘superior’’ and three 
others rated her ‘‘reasonable’’. We 
maintain that these results could easily 
have been interpreted as being in Dr. 
Shantz’s favour. However, the Dean of 
the Faculty of Education; who chaired 
the Committee, chose instead to ask the 
Committee to pronounce ona ‘‘sum- 
mary’ question of whether or not tenure 
should be granted — a procedure which 
we believe is contrary to the intent of the 
University tenure regulations requiring 
judgment on three specified areas. The 
University Tenure Committee's vote on 
the ‘‘summary”’ question was four to 
two against Dr. Shantz. 

In June 1981 Dr. Shantz submitted a 
brief to the University Appeals Commit- 
tee requesting the right to appeal for an 
appeal.-This was granted. On September 
8, she presented her case to the Appeals 


Committee seeking the right to secure a : 


final hearing before the same Commit- 
tee. Members of the Committee decided 
to hear the case anew. In’ November, 
eight members of the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, among them a current and a 
former. associate dean, program direc- 
tors, and former department chairper- 
sons, testified on her behalf. The 
University provided no contrary 
witnesses and no-written evidence. It 
relied instead’ on unsubstantiated 
remarks made by the Dean of the Facul- 
ty of Education. On November 27, 1981, 
the University Appeals Committee 
rendered its decision. It rated her 
*‘superior’’ in teaching, but only 
‘‘reasonable’’ in University contribu- 
tions — thus making a negative decision: 
on her appeal. 

There is no further recourse for Dr. 
Shantz within the University system. 

What went wrong? 


As. colleagues of Dr. Hermione 


The academic year is rapidly coming 
to an end. Students intending to make a 
fast getaway by May 1 should first think 
of their leases. 

Automatic renewal 

A lease will renew itself automatically 
for the same term (up to a maximum of 
12 months) and on the same conditions 
as in the original lease, unless a notice is 
sent by the tenant at least three months 
before the end of a lease of 12 months or 
more (one month for shorter leases) in- 
dicating that he intends to leave at the 
end of the lease. Except in certain cases, 
the landlord must renew the lease. 

‘Can I just walk away from the lease? 
It must be remembered that neither 
the landlord nor the tenant can 
unilaterally terminate a lease. The tenant 
who intends to move out of his apart- 
ment before the end of his lease must 
keep in mind that he will be responsible 
for the rent to the end of his lease as well 
as for damages. If the landlord is able to 
find a new tenant for the apartment, the 
amount of damages will be reduced pro- 
portionately. The so-called ‘*3-month’’ 
rule i is not a strict rule of law; in the past 
the Régie du logement’s predecessor had 
held that three months is a reasonable 


i] 
' 
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Shantz, we are stunned by the series of 
contrary decisions. We know an in- 
justice has occurred. The following in- 
justices were suffered by our colleague. 
(1) Disregard of the written and oral 

evidence. A large number of strong, 
positive written and oral recommenda- 
tions by colleagues who have worked 
with her on research, teaching, and 
other professional responsibilities, are 
contained in her tenure dossier and were 
presented to the various committees. 


The evidence attesting to her superior. 


teaching and service, from both col- 
leagues and external referees, was seem- 
ingly disregarded by the University com- 
mittees. 
(2): No criteria for judgment. 
Throughout Dr. Shantz’s tenure ordeal, 
there was no consistent interpretation of 
“‘superior’’ by the University commit- 
tees, What kind, and how - much, 
evidence of ‘‘superiority’’ is enough? 
One cannot tell if critieria for judgment 
is clear. 
(3) Procedural irregularities. Our close 
study of Dr. Shantz’s case. reveals that 
the University’s tenure regulations do 
not adequately protect against ir- 
regularities. There is a presumption of 
guilt and proof of innocence must be 
made. There is no reciprocity with 
regard to the availibility of ‘evidence; 
that is, while evidence used by the 
applicant-apellant must be made 
available to all before the hearings, the 
University is not similarly obliged. In the 
Shantz case, she did not know before the 
hearings the nature of contrary 
‘‘evidence’’ to be introduced: 

In addition, Dr. Shantz’s ‘‘choice’’ of 
a member to serve on the Appeals Com- 
mittee, a choice confined to an establish- 
ed list, was increasingly restricted as the 
appeals process went on. When she ob- 
jected to the continuing postponement 
of the final hearing, Dr. Shantz was in- 
formed that failure on the part of either 
party to agree to a postponement 
beyond University established deadlines 
meant that the appeal automatically fail- 
ed. ; 
(4) The role of the Dean of the Faculty 


Points of Law 


amount of time for the landlord to find 
a new tenant, and thus had awarded 
three months rent to the landlord. An 
alternative solution for the tenant is to 
try to sublet or transfer his lease, or to 


negotiate a settlement with the landlord. : 


Sublet or transfer. of the lease 

To sublet his apartment or to transfer 
his lease, the tenant: must send the 
landlord a notice indicating the name 
and address of the person to whom he 
intends to sublet or transfer the lease. 
The landlord must: respond in writing 
within ten days indicating his grounds 
for refusal; otherwise, he is deemed to 
have consented. Although the landlord’s 
refusal precludes a sublease, his refusal 
must be based on a reasonable cause in 
order to be valid. 

Despite the existence of a sublease, the 
tenant (as opposed to the sub-tenant) is 
still liable to the landlord for the rent. 
He must remember to send the notice to 
the landlord indicating that he intends to 
leave at the end of his lease, if he does 
not, the lease renews itself automatical- 
ly. To protect himself, it is recommend- 
ed that the tenant enter into a written 
lease with the sub-tenant who indicates 
acceptance of the tenant’s obligations 


‘tion, budget crises, and university cut- 
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of Education in the two appeals hear- 
ings. For the appeals procedure, Prin- 
cipal Johnston appointed Dean Flowe 
of the Faculty of Education to defend 
the University’s decision against Dr. 
Shantz. In effect, this made the Dean th 
prosecutor in the appeals, a situation 
which was extremely detrimental to Dr. 
Shantz. As Dean, he was able to mak 
unsubstantiated remarks, and to us 
hearsay arguments which carried weight 
against Dr. Shantz far beyond any ac- 
tual data he presented. 
What is being done? 
Because there are no arbitration pro- 
cedures within the University’s tenur 
regulations, Dr. Shantz must now turn 
to extra-University measures to obtain 
justice. She is appealing to the Canadia 
Assoication of University Teachers and 
is planning to take legal action against 
McGill when her employment is ter- 
minated this coming August 31. 
Your help is needed 
These are hard times for all of us. W 
are all very much preoccupied with infla- 


backs. It is easy for us to pay less atten- 
tion to specific instances of injustice, 
and to be distracted from our concern} 
for principles of justice and equity. It is 
precisely at these times, however, tha 
such attention and concern are needed 
most. Commitment and effective action 
to correct this case of injustice will help 
prevent similar injustices from occurring 
to others. We need your help. 

The Committee listed below is now 
perfecting procedures for gaining active 
support. The University Community will 
be told how its members can provide 
help in the very near future. 


All of the. Faculty of Education, listed 
in alphabetical order. 


under his lease with the landlord. Noté 
that a sub-tenant can apply to the Régie 
within two months of the beginning of 
the sub-lease to have rent revised if he 
pays a monthly rent higher than the 
lowest paid during the 12 preceding the 
beginning of the sub-lease. A more at- 
tractive alternative for the tenant is to 
get the landlord to enter into a lease with 
a new tenant, thus relieving the forme 
tenant of his obligations to the landlord. 
- Have a pleasant summer, 

Dave Toupin 

E McGill Campus 

Legal Aid Clinic 

The Clinic is closed for the month of 
April due to exams. Summer office | 
hours are from 10:00 am to 4:00 pm}; 
beginning May 3. 


Apology 

A letter which appeared over the nam 
of-Marc Pavlenyi in the March 31 Dail 
was not the work of Mr. Pavlenyi. It has 
Since come to light that Mr. Pavlenyi 
never wrote said letter, rather it was the 
work of miscreants. The Daily sincerely 
regrets the oversight and any discom- 
fiture caused Mr. Pavlenyi by publica- 
tion of said letter. 
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McGill students face biggest recorded deficit 


In 1981 McGill students arriv- 
ed back on campus to find 
themselves confronted by the 
largest deficit facing the univer- 
sity in its 161 year history. 
McGill administrators were fac- 
ed with what promised to be the 
grimmest budgetary year in re- 
cent history. 

With government underfun- 
ding on the decrease, McGill’s 
powers-that-be quickly found 


themselves in a_ situation 


bordering on the desperate. 
While the university’s overhead 
costs (lighting, heating, 
maintenance, etc.) had con- 
tinued to climb in line with in- 
flation, provincial funding was 
drying up. From Day One of the 
budgetary year, university ad- 
ministrators were scrambling to 
alleviate the impending crisis. 

Describing the government 
cuts facing McGill as ‘‘draco- 
nian’’ as far back as last 
September, Vice Principal 
Finance and Administration 
John Armour set about on the 
Administration’s course to 
minimize the university’s expen- 
ditures. Left in the unenviable 
position of bringing McGill into 
line with the PQ’s new policy of 
self-funding for the province's 
educational system, Armour 
was left with a limited set of op- 
tions. | 

In October Principal 
-| Johnston, Armour and several 


other of the university’s leading 
administrators convened a 
series of meetings with McGill 
students and staff. Outlining 
McGill’s precarious situation, 
Johnston called for drastic 
measures to stave off budgetary 
catastrophe. 

Included in the Principal’s 
pleas for unity in the face of 
adversity as well as the need for 
self-sacrifice was the proposal 
to freeze the salaries of the 
university’s employees. Noting 
that the prospects fpr increased 
government funding were dim, 


Johnston claimed the only fat. 


left to trim on the already 


emaciated body of McGill was. 


to be found in the salaries of its 
workers. 

As reported_in the Daily last 
November, Johnston was hop- 
ing that the university wouldn't 
‘‘have to terminate too many 
people, but we just don’t have 
the money (to avoid lay-offs).’’ 

Even though Johnston came 
to an agreement with the univer- 
sity’s non-academic staff 
association (MUNASA) to 
maintain salary parity for its 
employees (with the rest of 
Québec universities), high level 
administrators were soon mak- 
ing plans on the premise that 
Salaries were to be frozen over 
the coming year. 


Last October, the university's 
Board of Governors accepted 


the report of its Budget Task 
Force. Despite resistance from 
university staff associations, the 
report called for a halt to salary 
increases for the 1981-82 
_ budgetary year, among other at- 
tempts at cutting back on ex- 
penditures. 

Representing the minority 
position on the report of the 
Board’s task force, MUNASA 
executive member Jim McVety 
expressed the mood of many 
McGill employees in predicting 
the effects of university cuts on 
them. 

‘I would like to suggest that 
the cost to the university of its 


salary policy decisions cannot. 


be measured solely in dollars 
and cents, but the potential for 
an even more costly impact on 
staff attitudes, loyalty, dedica- 
tion and productivity must also 
be considered,’’ he said. 

As the university’s workers 
began to feel the immediate im- 
pact -of government underfun- 
ding, students were starting to 
Organize in. defence of their 
education. As ‘the Administra- 
tion machine continued on its 
path of rationalizations, 
students were beginning to see 
the need for a systematic cam- 
paign against new fiscal policies 
unfriendly to the principle of 
quality and easily-dccessible 
education. _ 

In November over a thousand 


INSTITUT DE RECHERCHE EN SANTÉ ET EN 
| SÉCURITÉ DU TRAVAIL DU QUÉBEC 


PROGRAMME DE FORMATION 
DE CHERCHEURS 


L'LRS.S.T. met à la disposition du milieu universitaire un programme de. 


bourses à trois volets: 


1. BOURSES DE STAGIAIRES DE RECHERCHE 
DATE LIMITE: ler mai 1982 


2, BOURSES POST-DOCTORALES DE RECHERCHE 
DATE LIMITE: ler mai 1982 


3. BOURSES DE RECYCLAGE 
DATE LIMITE: en tout temps 


RENSEIGNEMENTS 


‘ 


Institut de recherche en santé en en sécurité du travail du Québec 
Programme de la formation de chercheurs 
505 ouest, boul. de Maisonneuve 


- Montréal 
H3A 3C2 


(514) 288-1551 


IRSST 


Institut de recherche 
en santé et en sécurité 
du travail du Québec 





students from McGill and other 
Montréal universities united to 
demonstrate against the provin- 
cial government’s handling of 
educational funding, but for the 
most part their protests fell on 
deaf ears. By January of the 
New Year, cutbacks at McGill 
were here to Stay. 

While much of the first 
semester was spent by university 
officials in trying to sell the 
government’s plans of massive 
reductions in funding, the se- 
cond semester at McGill was 
marked by Administration at- 
tempts at developing new 
mechanisms to rid McGill of 
anything ‘‘expendable.’’ Now 
that the administrators had ap- 
parently sold the university 
community on the need for 
sacrifice, the budget axe-men 
were turned loose. 

By mid-term, McGill ad- 
ministrators had come up with 
the idea of establishing a series 
of committees to look into the 
viability of university programs. 
Evoking images of Orwell’s 
highly-regimented society of 
1984, one-of the new commit- 
tees to be created was ominous- 
ly titled the Select Committee 
on Centrality. 
~ Mandated by Senate to ‘‘set 
priorities for the university by 
considering which activities of 
the university are central to its 


mission and which are 


peripheral’’, the proposed com- 
mittee reflects the belief by 
McGill’s top administrators 
that an unprecedented level of 
centralization will be required 
to deal with the reduction in 
government funding. 

Although the idea of the com- 
mittee has been sacked for the 
time being — for what Senate 
member and Associate Dean of 
Arts Les Duer, among others, 
described as being ‘‘utterly in- 
appropriate in light of McGill’s 
history (of collegiality)’’ — the 
consensus among the 
university’s Administration 
seems to be that only planning 
from the top down can effec- 
tively guarantee that McGill will 
meet the new challenges of pro- 
vincial and federal 
**Reaganomics’’. 

Although. the Committee on 
Centrality has for now been set 
aside, the prospect that McGill |: 
students will again face pro- 


. posals for arbitrary and highly 


centralized decision-making ap- 
pears all but certain. Also cer- 
tain is the fact that government 
underfunding will continue 
unless drastically new policies 
are adopted by both the federal 
and provincial governments. 

In the meantime, students at 
McGill and across the country 
will be left wondering what will 
be next in the assault on the 
right to education. 


by Peter D. Findlay 
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REGULAR POLLS 
Thursday, April 8, 1982 


Polls will be located in the following 
buildings: 


Bronfman Building 
Burnside Hall 
Chancellor Day Hall 
Leacock Building 


McConnell Engineering 
Building 


Mcintyre Medical 
Building 


Union Building 


Students who have not voted on April 5, 
1982 may vote at any of the above-listed 


Students must vote in their respective 


Under no circumstances will a student 
without a valid McGill |.D. be allowed to 


Chief Returning Officer 


Paul Duff 
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by Brian Topp 

Last fall, reporting on a student anti- 
cutbacks demonstration, a La Presse 
reporter concluded his article this way. 
‘And so,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the corporate 
bosses of tomorrow took to the streets, 
demanding more tax money collected 


from workers to pay for their educa- 


tions,’’ 

There is a sliver of truth to that sum- 
mary, when students attempt to protest 
underfunding of universities without 
acknowledging that the problems 
engulfing their institutions are only one 
feature of a pattern afflicting all public 
ervices in Canada. 

_ Cutbacks felt in the classroom when 
professors leave and are not replaced, 


jare felt the more by welfare mothers 


who find themselves unable to feed their 
children adequately at month’s end. for 


every teaching assistant cut there are 
hospital beds being eliminated; for every 
course cancelled, there are social 


[workers trying to handle caseloads dou- 


ble or triple the size that any profes- 


‘sional could handle. 


o-~- . 


Students &nd other constituencies 
dependent on public services were grop- 
ing towards unity this ‘year; public 


jstatements issued by student groups and 


‘by most others protesting the cutbacks 


|increasingly emphasized that all are vic- 


tims of a single policy. The beginnings 
of the realization that those hurt by cuts 
are conquered if they remain divided is 
encouraging. . . 

The message that. government cuts are 
going too far has yet to reach the ears of 
politicians, however, It was another 
grim year for universities as well as for 
everyone else affected. 

In October, Federal Finance Minister 
Alan MacEachen announced in the 
course of his budget presentation that 
Ottawa will ‘send approximately $5 
billion less in subsidies to provincial 
governments over the next five. years 
than is currently provided for under the 
“Established Programs Financing’ 
(EPF) arrangements, which governs 
federal contributions to: provincially- 
administered hospitals and post- 
secondary education. 

MacEachen announced that more 
than $3 billion would be made up for by 
the closing of tax loopholes, netting 


both the federal and provincial govern- 


ments extra revenue, Provinces (par- 
ticularly Québec, which does not collect 
its revenue through the unided tax 
system shared by Ottawa and the other 
provinces) disputed that assertion, say- 
ing that MacEachen’s tax reforms were 
not going to.produce the kind of money 
needed to make up the EPF cutback. 

A series of meetings between federal 

and provincial finance ministers failed 
to produce any agreement about EPF, 
with the feds holding out for their cut- 
back and the provinces, for the status 
quo. 
t Last week, MacEachen introduced 
legislation in the Commons which, if 
enacted, would unilaterally change the 
terms of the EPF arrangements to incor- 
porate the $5 billion cut. Given that the 
government is showing signs that it will 
back down on some of its tax reforms, it 
appears more -likely than earlier this 
winter that the provinces will in fact 
have to absorb $1 billion a year in 
federal funding cutbacks over the next 
five years. 
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Item: ‘PQ announces new student aid program...’ 





Cutbacks bite students 


and everyone else, too 


Medical care annot absorb substantial 


new cutbacks. Therefore, if the 
MacEachen bill is passed, provinces will 
have the options of applying those 
billion-dollar cuts to their deficits, rais- 
ing taxes, or passing on the reductions to 
the- post-secondary system;:-Not an en- 
couraging situation for universities. 
The immediate prospect is for an 
enormous federal-provincial battle over 
EPF. McGill administrators say private- 


ly that they are not betting that the. 


federal cutbacks will go through; federal 
politicians say otherwise. 


Minute, Québec! 


Jacques Parizeau not being one to be 
one-upped by those lurking in Ottawa, 
the PQ government also moved to 
economize on post-secondary education 
this year, 

The policy the government appears to 
be following is sketched out in an (ap- 
parently intentionally) leaked cabinet 
document, titled simply ‘‘Explications 
des compression budgetaires.’’ That 
document, reported on in these pages in 
December, is worth recalling. 

‘The difficult economics period we 
are passing through, and interest rates 
and taxation rates which are considered 
high, oblige the government to: ra- 
tionalize its expenses, and return them to 
a level comparable to the growth of its 
expenditures,’’ the document states. 

The total education budget increased 
16,6 per cent last year, according to the 
report, which omits to mention that the 
post-secondary system itself received on- 
ly a 6 per cent increase. That 16.6 per 
cent is ‘‘considerably higher than the 


Gross Provincial Provincial Product. in . 


Québec, which will increase only 11 per 
cent. We must therefore look for ways 
to contain it within this limit.’’ 

In keeping with that objective, the 
government informed universities they 
could expect significant funding reduc- 
tions in the years to come. McGill, for 
example, was told it will receive annual 
funding increases of less than 4 per cent 
for the next three years. 

That means that the university will 
receive a total of some $19 million less 
than it would be under previous ar- 
rangements, a cumulative 18.2 per cent 


reduction in McGill’s real spending 


power if one counts in the university’s 
debt, according to McGill VP Finance 
John Armour. 

McGill’s administration has been 
scrambling to try'to deal with that pro- 


‘spect. In recent months; 


ePrincipal David Johnston has been 
working with other principals to lobby 
Québec City, hoping to head off some of 
the cutbacks. Johnston gives no clear 
answer when asked how likely that ef- 
fort is to succeed. 

eMcGill’s non-academic staff is con- 
sidering unionizing after having been of- 


fered, last October, the option of pay |}. 
freezes or layoffs to help McGill balance 


its budget. 

eAn acadamic staff hiring freeze has 
been imposed in most departments; pro- 
fessors leaving the university are 
therefore not being replaced. This policy 
will quickly affect essentially ever 
students attending the university, since it 
will immediately translate into course 
cutbacks and larger classes. 

eSmaller departments face elimina- 
tion; students for the Centre for French- 
Canadian studies, .for.example, are peti- 


tioning the university to abandon what 
they believe are its plans to disperse the 
centre among other departments. The 
non-hire rule will result in the Centre’s 
elimination should its tiny academic 
staff turn over. The Centre for East- 
Asian Studies face similar problems. 

eGeneral budget reductions are now 
biting into every department. Five one- 
semester courses previous offered in 
both fall and winter will now be offered 
during one semester in the Electrical 
Engineering department, for example. 
Electrical engineering is dropping the 
laboratory for an introductory computer 
course, and most significantly, is con- 
sidering a plan to limit enrollment. The 
department of Geography is unable to 
offer required courses in its BA honours 
program; the department of Anatomy 
has had to shut down its library. 

eThe Senate academic policy and 
planning committee is attempting to 
establish procedures aimed at, among 
other things, locating professors, 
courses and perhaps whole departments 
which can be excised. A proposal to 
establish a ‘‘Committee on Centrality’ 
(also known as the Axe Committee) to 
identify ‘‘peripheral’’ departments is 
still pending before the APPC, although 
most committee members indicated they 
disapprove of the idea March 4th. 

Student organizations have attempted 
to respond to this tide of cutbacks at the 
university, provincial and federal levels. 
Perhaps the most significant action to 
date was the Day of Protest organized 
by the Canadian Federation of Students 
a few weeks ago. Some 3,000 students, 
including perhaps 1,000 from McGill, 
took part in a march in Montréal on the 
Palais de Justice. Other marches took 
place in Halifax, Toronto, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 

Provincially, Québec student 
Organizations have indicated their 
displeasure with the PQ through a 
number of marches in the fall, in addi- 
tion to the CFS day of protest. 

The Regroupment des Associations 
Etudiantes Universitaires (RAEU), of 
which McGill is a member, has taken 
part in meetings with the Minister of 
Education to press for an end to 
budgetary pressure on universities, and 
recently issued a joint statement with 
FAPUQ, a union uniting most French- 
language university professors, condem-| 
ning government neglect of the post- 
secondary sector, 

There are now signs that the PQ 
government is making enemies it can’t 
afford to make. The three principal 
unions in Québec (the FTQ, CSN and 
CEQ) staged a march this past weekend 
in Montréal attended by some 40,000 
people, protesting economic policies 
causing mass unemployment, and 


budgetary policies which are eroding 


public services. 

The PQ's loss of a stronghold riding 
in Québec City to the pathetic provincial 
Liberals is a sign that its political sup- 
port is dwindling, a point confirmed by 
recent polls. 

Students and others affected by cut- 
backs should therefore be in a better 
position to press their case in the remain- 
ing years of the government’s term, and 
the quality of education at McGill and at 
every other university in the province, 
indeed of the country, will almost cer- 


. tainly. provide an incentive. 
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Roc Hat to ee nes year 


by Walden Muir 

* Recently announced dramatic 
increases in rent for the Univer- 
sity’s residences bring into focus 
la basic question: Is residence 
worth it? 

Residence students are going 
to have to come to terms with 
that puzzler after they swallow 
an average fee increase of 17 per 
cent above this year’s costs for 
room and board in one of 
McGill’s five residences in 
1982-83, 

Two hundred residence 
students met in mid-March at a 


* [University Residence Council 


(URC) meeting to discuss the 
proposed fee increases. URC is 
an advisory body which serves 
as a link between the ad- 
ministration and the resident 
students. 

The students learned that the 
hike is ‘due largely to additional 
expenses budgeted for Physical 
Plant services and employees’ 
salaries, according to a 
preliminary budget released to 
the students. 

| Questions were raised about 
the validity of the budget. When 
asked why unionised employees 
had been budgeted to receive a 


Se ee ES 


1982 fees are increasing by 


seventeen per cent in all 
five of McGill’s residences 





15 per cent increase before 
salary negotiations had started, 
Kim Mow, residence finance 
* |manager, said that the informa- 
tion was “‘supposed to be con- 
fidential.’’ | 

The increases- for. Physical 
Plant services were also ques- 
tioned. It was pointed out that 
the residences were never billed 
for repairs or heat and that 
there was no way of checking to 
see if the blanket charge was 
justified. 
|. Angus Elliot, Director of 

(Physical Plant refused to com- 
* [ment on the nature of Physical 
Plant’s budget request. 

Although the members of 
URC, the directors of each 
residence and the president of 
each residence’s council, passed 
a motion saying the increases 
were unacceptable, it 
became apparent to students 
that the fees had already been 
set. 

The increased fees were an- 
nounced in a fee sheet dated 
before the URC meeting, and 
-jattatched’ to a letter from 
Chairperson of the URC and 
[Director or Residences Florence 
(Tracy, that was distributed to 
students who planned to return 
to residence next year, 

This is not the first year for 
[significant hikes in residence 
rent, Fees for the cheapest 


residence were approximately | 
$1900 three years ago. The next | 


year they rose to nearly $2200, 


and this past year they were just 
over $2500. 
With next year’s increases, 


the cost of living in residence: 


over the last four years will have 
risen by over 50 per cent. 
Although comparisons with 
other universities are difficult 
because of different numbers of 
meals and services available, it 


is worth noting that at the 


University of Toronto residence 
fees ranged from $1800 to $2100 
this year. 
Next year’s McGill fees are as 
follows: 
eGardner, Molson, and Mc- 
Connell Halls will rise from 
$2540 to $2910. 
eDouglas Hall will increase to 
$3230. | 
eand Royal Victoria College 
(RVC) will increase to an 
astonishing $3760 from $3200. 
All residence students receive 
a furnished room and 15 meals 


a week, except RVC residents | 


who receive 18 meals per week. 


Each residence, however, offers | 
a variety of facilities and ser- 


vices. 


Molson, Gardner, and Mc- 


Connell Halls are the three most 
recent additions. Theÿ were 
built in 1968. They represent a 
significant change in the ap- 
proach to the provision of stu- 
dent accomodation by McGill. 
Previously, the residences pro- 


_| vided many of the services one 


might-expect today of a hotel. 
The buildings are similar to 
apartments, with the exception 
of ‘‘academic staff?’ who serve 
as resource persons to the 
residents. The three residences 
share a sauna, darkroom, and 
weightroom. 

Douglas Hall is also an upper 
campus residence, but it is 
designed on a different basis. 
Three individual rooms share a 


living room. Douglas Hall 
rooms are larger than those in 
the three sixties-era halls,- and 
most living rooms have 


fireplaces. As well, most of the | 
| student in Molson Hall was sex- 


residence has wooden floors 
and mouldings giving it much 
more a ‘‘home like’’ at- 
mosphere. 

The first residence to be built 
was Royal Victoria College. It 
was opened in 1900, as a 
separate college for female 
students. Its purpose then was 
to provide an atmosphere in 
which to be educated which was 
suitable for ‘’respectable 
ladies.’’ Since then, its role has 
changed somewhat. Its solely 
female residents still have a 
limited maid service, five pianos 
and a swimming pool at their 
disposal. The rooms are larger 
still than those of the other 
residences. It is claimed that 
RVC is the most expensive 
residence in Canada. 
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All residences have some 
security. RVC has round the 


clock guards at the front door. 


The other residences are less 
fortunate. It was only after a 


ually molested that the doors to 
the upper campus residences 


Rising fees are partly due 


to increased maintainance 
costs. 





were locked. During the day a | 


porter watches over the 
buildings, and for part of the 
night a Comissionaire sits at the 
entrance. 

The upper campus residences 


| used to have the services of a 
nurse, 


but in order to save 
money, Tracy decided that the 
position should be eliminated 


next year 

; Creaks on the hill 

The residences are -also, 
because of their age, becoming 
difficult to maintain. Douglas 
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Hall is inadequately insulated 
and this presents problems in 
the depths of winter. The three 
newer residences are also begin- 
ning to show their age, as 
plaster cracks and rooms are 
subject to leaking. RVC also 
presents maintenance problems, 
and in an attempt to make the 
residence financially self- 
sufficient it has become 
necessary to raise the fees 
dramatically. 

While the residences provide 
students new to McGill with a 
reassuring home away from 


| home complete with friends and 


social life, they are, for any 
other reason, becoming an in- 
creasingly impractical alter- 
native to city-living. As the ad- 
ministration continues to be 
unresponsive to students’ finan- 
cial needs and the quality of the 
buildings deteriorates, residence 
becomes less and less of a viable 
alternative to ghetto living. 
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House notes. 
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: Daily Publications Society 
Board of Directors meeting 


The Daily Publications Society Board of Directors met Mon- : 


day night for the last time this financial year, The incoming 
Board was introduced to outgoing members; the 1982-1983 stu- 
dent representatives are Diane Cameron (appointed President 
of the board for next year) and Jean-Pierre Blais of the law 
faculty; Susan Pederson, of North American Studies; and Lois 
Krahn, studying political ‘science. Chris Cavanagh, Suzy 


| Goldenberg and Brian Topp will represent the Daily staff on 


next year’s Board. 

Highlights of the meeting: 

eee 

An unofficial financial report tabled last night pending a 
final audit estimates that the Publications Society will show an 
excess of revenue over expenses of between $15,000 and 
$20,000 on April 30th, on operating expenses of slightly less 
than $200,000. This surplus will provide the required monies 
for September start-up costs, and help defray the Publications 
Society’s debt its bank and to the Students’ Society. The unof- 
ficial report shows that the Publications Society performed 
above projections in the sale of advertisements, apparently ear- 
ning some $132,000 from sales in contrast to $111,000 pro- 
jected last July. The Publications Society collected some 
$77,000 from its members, as espected. 
The. Publications Society's audit will be published in these 


pages once available, and copies will be obtainable in the of- 
fices of the McGill Daily. 


The Board of Directors decided to keep the 
Publications Society in opération over the summer. Activities 
planned include the performing of typesetting work for stu- 
dent and educational groups at discounted rates, and of com- 
mercial typesetting for retail clients. A handbook supplement 
willbe prepared for insertion into the Daily early next fall. And 
the newspaper will continue to publish, on a bi-monthly basis, 
though the summer. (advertising permitting). The Board re- 
quired that all summer operations be self-financing. In addi- 
tion to covering costs, the Publications Society’s summer pro- 
jects are expected to help defray debt and other fixed costs car- 
ried over from this term. 


The Board dealt confidentially with three legal actions in 
various stages pending against the Publications Society. One 
involves an alledged libel published in the newspaper. A second 


-relates to a claim by a former supplier, who had been asked to 


explain certain invoices and chose to pursue them in court in- 
stead. The third is an action by a former Publications Society 


employee, who alledges that improper procedures were follow-. - 


ed when her employment came to an end last fall. 
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Journals a sign of renewal 


by M. Fred Methot 

There is presently a renaissance taking 
place in the Faculty of Arts. After years 
of relative inactivity, students are show- 
ing a growing interest in creative and 
critical journals. This year there are no 
less than five active arts journals on 
campus, 

The McGill Literary Journal (literary 
criticism), Scrivener (creative writing), 
The Register (essays on history), The 
Journal of Political Economy 
(economics), and Concepts (political 
science) are the latest in a long tradition 


_ of McGill arts journals. 


Examples such as Profesor F.R. Scott 


- and his Fortnightly Review lead any list 


of successful journals which are conced- 
ed to have had a major effect on Cana- 
dian culture and identity. 

Through the years McGill has seen 
many diverse (and oft times short-lived) 
attempts to provide outlets for student 


» creativity and criticism: The Thousandth 


Man, a science fiction magazine; Gingko 


a journal of satire and farce; and The 


Forge a journal of creative writing and 
poetry (not to be confused with the pre- 
sent day Forge, a publication of the 


Workers’ Communist Party). 
John Cochran, editor of The McGill— 
+ Literary Journal , and president of the 

Department’ - of 


English 
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Students’Association (DESA, sees this 
new awakening as evidence of a thriving 
English culture in Québec. He cites his 
own magazine as a prime example of 
this. 

Founded in 1979 as an annual journal 

of literary criticism, this year the Jour- 
nal has adopted a semi-annual format, 
publishing in the spring and fall. 
_ In the past the Journal has published 
work by renowned poet Pier Giorgio de 
Cicco, novelist Hugh McLennan, Alec 
Lucas, and Wilbur Sanders. Students 
are given the opportunity of publishing 
their work alongside the works of these 
accomplished talents. 

The staff of the Journal is made up of 
graduate and undergraduate volunteers. 
The Journal is non-profit and depends 
upon student interest to survive. 
However, Cochran and the Journal staff 
do not foresee any problems in the near 
future. . 

‘We have a very enthusiastic and 
dedicated staff. Apathy is no problem 
here,’’ said staff member Marc Coté. 

Submissions are accepted from 
around the world, but about half of all 
accepted manuscripts come from 
McGill. | 

The McGill Literary Journal is funded 
by the ASUS through DESA. Copies 
will soon be available at Sadie’s and the 
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McGill Bookstore. 

Scrivener editor Wanda Taylor sees 
her magazine as a journal of creative 
work and criticism, different than the 
literary criticism that is found in the 
Journal, 

Scrivener was first published in the 
spring of 1980, to answer the need for an 
outlet for McGill’s creative community. 
This year the staff decided to take the 
considerable risk of publishing semi- 
annually, Each issue contains poetry, 
short fiction, commentary, 
photographs, and visual art. Issues con- 
tain work in both English and French. 

Past issues have included commentary 
and creative work by Louis Dudek, F.R. 
Scott, Margaret Laurence, Ken Norris, 
and Bela Egyedi. McGill students like 
Noah Zacharin, Marcia Bell Franken, 
and Dermot Kelly, have also con- 
tributed. | 

The spring 1982 edition boasts such 
names as Leonard Cohen, P.K. Page, 
and Donald Kingsbury, alongside the 


SUZUKI. 


work of such local muses as Ruth Taylor 
and Joanne Bayly. 

Early issues of Scrivener were limited 
to creative contributions by members of 
McGill and Montreal’s English com- 
munity, Last year Scrivener went bil- 
ingual, and this year submissions were 
accepted from across Canada. - 

‘Of course we still give preference to 
good writers from McGill,’ a staff 
member said. ‘‘But we realise that a 
good journal does not create good con- 
tributors — it’s the other way around.’’ 


The staff of Scrivener feels that they 
are obliged to provide the best product 
possible. 

Scrivener is presently on sale at 
Sadie’s, the McGill Bookstore, and 
bookstores in Montreal and Toronto. 


Both Scrivener and The McGill 
Literary Journal distribute to libraries 
across North America and Great Bri- 
tain. 
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Society 


. limits to growth © 


by Brian Topp 
North America is a continent 
populated by associations and societies. 
Businessmen talk profits in chambers of 
ommerce and men’s clubs. Workers 


alk wages in union halls, People who 


ike guns get together to fire them; those 

ho disapprove of the prospect.of being 
immolated form anti-war groups and 
march; and on it goes. 

Here at McGill, the presumption that 
common interests unite people studying 
‘Jengineering, learning how to be doctors, 
_|preparing to manage corporations, and 

tudying in many and various other 
fields has produced the Students’ Socie- 
ty. 

That assumption of common interests 
has always been a tenuous one, a fun- 
damental and underlying principle 
whose validity is challenged by the tur- 
nouts for each succeeding Society elec- 


tion, by the silence which greets most of 


its attempts to mobilise students behind 
its initiatives (responsible University in- 
vestment policies, winter carnival, cut- 
backs, etc.). Most of all in the ease in 
which any coherent and organised coali- 
tion of students, be they advocates of 
‘radical politics’’ or of converting the 
Society-into one of the world’s largest 
|kindergartens, can take it over merely by 
Istepping forward in March for corona- 
tion. 

This observer has seen three Students’ 
Society leaderships come and go. In 
1979-1980 the Society was led by Presi- 
dent John MacBain, who (with help 


from a cadre of vice-presidents and a- 


few councillors who for the most part 
were an extraordinarily cynical bunch) 
converted the organisation into a 
secretive and aggressively expansionistic 
business, featuring a new and improved 
pub, a new and improved cafeteria, and 
a new and improved vending operation 
which was projected into buildings 
across campus, 
| In 1980-1981 the Society was led by 
President Todd Ducharme, who, along 
[with perhaps a half-dozen councillors, 
liked politics. The Society discontinued 


its business expansion, and started to 


press McGill University to adopt for the 


first time an investment policy founded 


on some form of morality. The Society 


took an active interest in RAEU 
(Regroupement des Associations Etu- 
diantes Universitaire, a federation of 
Québec students’ councils), and made 
lots of noise in Senate and the Board of 
Governors aboutra range of issues — 
daycare, disciplinary procedures, etc. 

This year, 1981-1982, nobody led the 
Society and it treaded water; a few more 
words on that presently. 

Next year, pending the outcome of a 
few more council elections and depen- 
ding on the final shape of the executive, 
it-appears likely that the Students’ Socie- 


ty will be led by a group dedicated to 


organising a Program Board ‘‘Welcome 
Year’’ with a Society logo pasted atop. 
We will probably not be returning to the 
cold cynicism of the MacBain year, 
because President Bruce Williams, VP 
Internal Bruce Hicks ef al do not appear 
to be the same type of calculating cor- 
porate barracudas who oversaw things 
in 79-80. Rather, it appears the Society 
will be led by basically well-intentioned 


frat people who want everybody else to : 
join the party and the charities. 


And so the Society oscillates, 
demonstrating the absense of an 
underlying consensus among its 
members, who alone could impart to it a 
consistent direction. That reality does 
not necessarily have to lead to the con- 
clusion that the Society completely lacks 
foundation or purpose, although most 
of the Ducharme-era ‘‘activists’’ will 
leave McGill feeling that way. It could as 
validly be concluded that the Society is 
simply an association uniting a member- 
ship united by only limited and qualified 
common interests, and is therefore one 


which possesses a correspondingly 


limited and qualified ability to serve 
students well for long in any endeavour 


requiring their participation. It can still 


do worthwhile things, but it will never be 
very inspiring. 

And its leadership seems likely to con- 
tinue to swing wildly from year to year. 


Now, let’s turn to the brief discussion 
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of this year’s developments, notable in 
their paucity. | 6 
On fiddling while 
things burn 


There were some signs that student. 


representatives in Senate were getting 
their act together this year. The 
Students’ Society was able to find people 
to fill student seats on most committees, 
and student senators were reportedly 
vocal and increasingly effective in 
debate during Senate meetings. 

Thus, student members of the Senate 
Academic Policy and Planning Commit- 
tee apparently did a good job of ‘‘defen- 
ding the basic interests of the students’? 


.in.that body’s deliberations. The com- 


mittee has devoted much of its time this 
year to trying to set out procedures 
through which McGill can identify pro- 
fessors and courses ripe for the axe. 

While that enterprise is questionable, 
the committee was at least talked into 
accepting that the elaborate consulta- 
tions and evaluations planned should in- 
clude participation by students. 

In a variety of day-to-day Senate 
issues, including the attempted expul- 
sion of an education student by her 
faculty and the academic calendar for 
the 1982-1983 session, student represen- 
tatives showed themselves to be 
reasonably effective, and more often 
than not students ended up winning. 

Back in the Union building, the Socie- 
ty has moved this year to put its finan- 
cial house back in order. The massive 
Society-business expansion which peak- 
ed in ’79-’80 was financed almost entire- 
ly by loans from the University, and the 


| accumulated debt inherited this year 


topped $400,000. A debt repayment 
schedule was negotiated with McGill by 
former VP Finance Salim Tharani, 
which if respected promises to keep the 
organisation out of the receivership it 
was being politely threatened with last 
summer. 
Students were accorded a significantly 
greater role in the administration of 
McGill’s Students’ Services department 
thanks to a restructuring, brought about 
following representations made by an 
improbable student advocate, Society 


“executive director Ron Lerman. Given 


that Students’ Services is financed by 
student fees which for all intents and 
purposes were spent without monitoring 
by representatives before, the reform 
was a timely one. 
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ticked along; beer flowed in Gertrude’s, 
food in the cafeteria, plastic food in the 
vending operations. There were dances 
in the Union building. The clubs met 
and did things. 

And then there were the disappoint- 
ments. 

President Liz Norman’s collabora- 
tionist attitude towards the Board of 
Governors allowed it to get away with a 
fog-and-mirrors response to student}: 
demands: that it invest McGill money 
responsibly. 

Students’ Council concluded in a 
resolution that the structure of the 
Students’ Society is undemocratic and 
unrepresentative, because students can- 
not directly affect its policies and it is 
dominated by its own senior employees. 
Council mandated a committee to act on 
that conclusion and come back with 
recommendations on what to do about 
it. 

Earlier this semester, the ‘‘Structural 
Review Committee’ came back with 
recommendations to the effect that 
students should have more direct input 
into the Society, and that the influence 
of Society senior bureaucrats should be 
truncated. : 

Council chose to-ignore the report, 
not even dignifying its own committee 
with a discussion of the recommenda- 
tions in successive meetings all semester. 
As a result, Council now has the worst | 
of all possible worlds; its senior 
employees have been put through what 
for them appears to have been aj — 
thoroughly upsetting and demoralising | 
review process, the product of which 
was a recommendation that their role in 
the Society come to an end, Council 
didn’t do anything with the report, and 
thus the problems it addressed remain, 
in addition to the personnel fallout 
which accompanied the review. 

The executive entered into a contract 
this summer on poor terms with an en- 
trepreneur to produce a_ newsletter, 
whose purpose was to provide a forum 
for councillors and clubs to report on 
their own activities more freely than is 
possible within the Daily. The resulting 
bi-weekly newspaper, directed for the 
most part by Society Program Director 
Earle Taylor, turned on the executive 
with editorial broadsides which even- 
tually infuriated them enough to discon- 
tinue the publication. 

And there, by and large, ends the 
story of the Students’ Society this year. 

Stay tuned. rere à 
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Hugh Hallward will assume the chair- 
manship of McGill’s Board of Gover- 
nors, the University body with ultimate 
responsibility in all matters, on May 1. 
Mr. Hallward will be replacing Chief 
Judge Alan B. Gold. 

Mr. Hallward, McGill BA ’52, joined 
the Board five years ago as Graduates’ 
Society representative and has served on 
a number of committees, including the 
Committee to Advise on Matters of 
Social and Moral Responsibility, and the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr.. Hallward lists directorships for 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce, Southam Corporation, the 
Prenor Group, and the Montréal Expos 
baseball club, among his business ties. 
He is also head of Argo Corporation, a 
construction concern founded by his 
father, Douglas Hallward, 

_ Daily reporter Albert Nerenberg 

recently interviewed Mr. Hallward. 
What follows is the edited text of a 
45-minute conversation. 


Daily: Wh y are you interested i in being 
on the McGill Board of Governors? 

Hallward: Well, I guess that when you 
are born into happy economic cir- 
cumstances, as I was, that most people 
almost genetically, and certainly most 
people, again from upbringing, have im- 
bued in them from an early day the con- 


cept that yes you’re fortunate and that - 


you have a clear hard-edged obligation 
to put back in society what you were 
able to, as it were, begin with. I did not 
seek the position, I was asked initially. | 
can assure you that I did not seek the 
position of chairman. That came as 
quite a surprise. 
Daily: What do you see as the role of the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors? 
Hallward: If you ask me that question a 
year from now [’1l do a lot better job of 
answering it. There are some obvious 
duties like chairing the meetings, that 
kind of thing. The university on a day to 
day basis as you know, is run by the 
Principal and his team of Vice- 
Principals and Deans etc...and the chair- 
man really has, as far as I know, nothing 
to do with the day to day operations of 
the University whatsoever. I would guess 
that amongst other things that the chair- 
man’s job is to help in fund raising, help 
be a sounding board sometimes for the 
Principal, somebody to talk to, bounce 
ideas off, clearly help i in the fund-raising 
campaign which is to start next fall, and 
the as-it-were face or representative of 
the University to the outside world. 
Daily; With a lot of the governors hay- 
ing little to do with the day-to-day 
operations, what does the Board do? 
Hallward: I believe by the university's 
charter it has ultimate responsibility. 
The bulk of that is delegated to the 
Senate, All academic matters on a day to 
day basis are in the Senate’s hands. 
I’m not a lawyer, I certain don’t have 
a fine grasp of the charter, but I would 
suppose that if there was an impasse or 
something of a like nature that the 


senate was involved in, the Board of 


Governors would probably end up hav- 
ing to deal with it. That is most unlikely. 
Daily: Js the Board set up as more of a 
‘symbolic decision-maker and to. deal 
with rare exceptions when there. are pro- 
blems in Senate? : 

Hallward: I’ve been on the Board fora 
| little over five years as an elected 
representative of the Graduates’ Society. 
Up to last January, when I- became a 
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Meet Hugh | Hallward, of the 





member at large, there have been, at 
least to my recollection, no impasses in 
Senate. 

Is the decision making process sym- 
bolic? Partly I would say. Not totally, 
but partly. You will find in almost any 
Organisation that a great bulk of the 
‘decisions are made down the line and 
provided they are reasonably intelligent, 
decisions will percolate through and 
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around. I think you'll find in com- 
parison with most organisations that 
there is a much broader base of the 
decision-making process — the so-called 
collegial approach at “McGill. I would 
suggest to you that the hierarchal con- 
cept is at an absolute minimum at the 
University. 


There has to be s some hierarchy other- . 


wise you get pandemonium. 
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“‘T think you'll find in comparison with most organisations that there is a 
muich broader base of the decision-making process — the so-called collegial 
approach at McGill. I would suggest to you that the hierarchal concept is at 
an absolute minimum at the University. 
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become cast in stone eventually. The. 
decision-making very often is made by 
people who don’t appear to be the major 
decision makers but it is often their in- 
put that gets things decided and done. 
Daily: But isn’t it true the University 
operates with a hierarchal structure of 
administrators? 


Hallward: It’s much less hierarchal than | 


most business organisations. It’s one of 
the things that someone outside of the 
University has to try and get his hands 





Daily. So you believe that collegiality ex- 
ists at McGill, 

Hallward: Boy l’Il say. I’ll tell you, if 
this is not collegiality, I don’t know 
what collegialty is. 

Daily: How do you see the trend at 
McGill and other universities towards 
emphasising professional programs par- 
ticularly management and engineering 


while de-emphasising and often cutting 


liberal arts programs? 


' Hallward: Well I’m a product of the 
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liberal arts program at McGill. I have an 
arts degree with economics, history, 
English, political science and 
philosophy. You can see that my ex- 
posure to McGill is pretty broad based in 
the Arts faculty. Having said that, I 
think it’s probably a truism to say that 
the trends that universities seem to go in 
is a result of the demand or what people 
want. I think it would be hard for a 
university to say to its students or 
would-be students, ‘‘This is what were 
going to do whether you like it or not.’’ I 
think that you’ll find that if there is an 
emphasis in certain areas of the universi- 
ty’s program, that is because its what 
people want. 

Daily: A lot of people would suggest 
that universities instead of responding to 
student demands are more responsive to 
the demands of the outside corporate 
Structures, 

Hallward: Well, the outside world ob- 
viously has its ideas, probably not clear- 
ly articulated and certainly not channel- 
ed in any one way about the kind of 
students it~ would like universities 
to...the kind of training it would like 
students to be receiving. That is bound 
to play a part. 

There is more emphasis by students 
particularly in their last couple of years 
at the University in the kind of jobs 
they’re going to have or not have as the 
case may be, than was say evident fifteen 
years ago. I guess this may be a direct 
result of the rather dismal economic 
situation that we’re in at this stage. 

But I don’t think that any business or 
the outside community could influence 


| the University beyond the fact that they 


could say, ‘‘Here is some money to do 
certain things’’. 

In the final analysis those departments 
that will prevail will be the ones with 
greatest demand by the students. 

Daily: Coming into university though, 
students can be a very influencible 
group. Maybe student demand is partly 
a result of pressures on students as they 
enter university. If you are coming here 
knowing that for example the English 
faculty is being cutback and is not as 
good as it used to be, are your career 
wants not being influenced? 

Hallward: I don’t know if it’s not as 
good as it used to be or not. I don’t 


| know that. You say that. I don’t know 


that. You may be right, you may be 
wrong, but I don’t know that. 

Daily: There are rumours that propor- 
fionally, Arts and Science are the 
Jaculties taking the largest cuts. Is stu- 
dent demand dictated indirectly by cor- 
porate demand in terms of enrolment in 
Arts and Science programs being| 
discouraged by post-university employ- 
ment possibilities as well as the Universi- 
ty’s planned cutbacks to. those depart- 
ments? 

Hallward: Let me say that business to- 
day, society today, is recently concerned 
by what appears to be a weakening abili- 
ty of people to articulate in the English 
language well, particularly on paper. 
If in fact the business community does 
influence the university community, and 
in certain respects it obviously does, one 
of the areas the outside world would like 
students to be more proficient in is the 
mastery of the English language. You 
don’t master the English language by 
cutting back English departments. 


continued on page 38 
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by Paula Siepniewicz 


‘ Lorenne Clark, Canadian feminist, 
coauthor of Rape: The Price of Coercive 
Sexuality, and one of the editors of Sex- 
ism in Social and Political Theory, was 
recently interviewed by The Daily. 
Clark was one of the organisers of the 
first rape crisis centre in Toronto, and 
participated i in the Conference on Plann- 


ing for a Non-Sexist Society at McGill 
two years ago. She is now located in’ 


Nova Scotia, practicing law and 


teaching Criminology, Family Law, and: 


Social Policy in Social Work at 
Dalhousie University. 

The following is the edited version of 
a one hour interview with Ms. Clark. 


Dally: What made you and Debra Lewis 
decide to write Rape: The Price of Coer- 
‘| cive Sexuality? 
Clark: Quite simply, because there was a 
need. We had been working on a 
research paper together, and realised 
that all the information we had available 
to us was based on American data, 
analysed by Americans. We saw a need 
for something to compare to U,S. infor- 
mation, and wanted to know if the 
American analysis applied to Canada. 
An example of this is the common 
American theory that one of the main 
reasons the rape victim doesn’t report 
the incident is because of the attitudes of 
the police. However, our research show- 
ed that they are not a significant cause of 
the problem. 
Dally: Where did you obtain your data 
on rape victims? 
Clark: Almost all of it was drawn from 
police records in Toronto, which is 


somewhat narrow, I suppose, but was |- 


necessary due to the time and financial 
constraints. However, I think the data 
and analysis of rape in Toronto is quite 
representative of the average Canadian 
city. 


police when you and Ms, Lewis were 
conducting the research for your book? 
Clark: The cops left us alone. I am sure 
they thought we were a bit weird, jou 
they certainly weren't hostile, 

It was very difficult for me on a per- 
sonal level to read the deatils of incident 
after incident, and to speak to so many 


rape victims, all of whom seemed ‘to | 


have an equally horrendous story to tell. 
It certainly forced me to become aware 
of how to look out for myself and avoid 
potentially dangerous situations. 

Daily: Do you think your book loses any 
credibility because it was written by two 
feminists who obviously had preconceiv- 
ed ideas about rape even before beginn- 
ing their research? 


Clark: That is obviously a problem, but | 


I believe we dealt with it in the best man- 
ner possible. 


The data emerging from the study |: j 


| does not itself rest on any particular 
view of rape, either feminist or non- 
feminist, and we presented it in the most 
unbiased manner possible. The second 
half of the book is an analysis of the 
data, which is definitely presented 
within a feminist framework. However, 
no matter what the reader’s views on 
feminism are, it does not invalidate the 
validity of the data. 
Daily: How was your book received? 
Clark: There were some negative reac- 
tions. Many people out there still think 
rape only occurs because the victim ask- 


more praise than we did criticism. Just 
“last week I received a letter from a rape 


‘dle the effect the experience had on 


Daily: How were you treated by the:|: 


The McGill Pay 


ed for it. However, we received a lot 


victim in England thanking me for 
writing the book. 

Daily: What. is your advice to women 
who have been raped to help them han- 


them? 

Clark: Get the most supportive people 
around you possible, the people you are 
sure can cope with the situation. Talk 
with people, to understand how you feel 
and to help change your feelings of 
humiliation and shame, Try to keep 
your lifestyle the same; don’t make any 
radical changes in your life — you 
already have too much to deal with. Try 
to understarid that rape is a political, not 
personal act. Read about it; talk about 
it, learn about it. 

Daily: What do you think women should 
do to fight rape? 

Clark: On a political level, support Bill 
C-53*. In spite of the fact that it was 
first presented in the House almost two 
years ago, I think that with enough lob- 
bying it will be passed. 

At present, there is little to deter rape 
offenders from sexually assaulting 
women. The penalty for rape is much 
too severe to have a reasonable number 
of charges result in convictions, As well, 
so few women report being raped 
because there is such a stigma surroun- 
ding the issue. I think removing the 
word ‘‘rape’’ in the criminal code should | 
help to a certain extent. 


However, making good law is not 
enough. We must watchdog it, keeping 
track of its use and impact. 

Marches and demonstrations are also 
a good political tactic. They create 
solidarity among women, and are also 
useful for public education. 

I am wary of suggesting too much on 





*Bill C-53 proposes to decrease the 
sentences for convicted rape offenders 
and to “‘desexualise’’ rape by changing 
the wording in the criminal code to “‘sex- 


_ual assault’? 













































a personal level. It is obviously impor- 
‘tant to be aware of certain dangerous | - 
situations and of the need to protect and 
prepare oneself, but there is a danger in 
putting to much responsibility on 
women. It allows society to place the 
blame on the woman who is raped. 
Daily: Do you really think that removing 
the word “‘rape’’ from the law would 
really induce more women to report sex-: 
ual assaults? 

Clark: I certainly don’t think-that it is 
the only thing deterring the victim from 
going to the cops, but I do believe that it 
is very much a part of the incredible 
social stigma surrounding rape. As well, 
if Bill C-53 increases the number of con- 
victions, it will encourage more women 


to report being raped. The one thing that 
does make the victim decide to report is 
that she doesn’t want it to happen to 
anyone else. She wants to get the man 


who raped her off-the streets. 


There are other factors which deter 
the victim. She has already been through 
one bad experience, and reporting the 


incident and going through with a_trial 


may be too frightening and traumatic’a 
prospect for her. 
Daily: What do you suggest should: be 


done with convicted rape offenders? 


Clark: I don’t believe it helps at all to 
send them to prison — nobody benefits 
from going to jail, and some rape of- 
fenders are raped themselves while in 


prison. - 


There are two rape therapy programs 
in Canada for rape offenders, where 
convicted rapists are resocialised to rid 
them of their sexist attitudes towards 
women. These programs are certainly an 
improvement over prison, but it is rather 
difficult to resocialise men to rid them of 
their sexist attitudes when they are living 
within a sexist society. 

Daily: Do you think there is any rela- 
tionship between pornography and 
rape? 

Clark: Definitely, and in a negative 
respect. Pornography does not act as a 
catharsis for rape; that is bullshit. It 
identifies women as sex objects — mere- 
ly for sexual gratification Coe physical 
abuse. 

Pornography encourages violence 
against women. It is symptomatic of a 
sexist society, creating a climate for the 
degradation of women, and encouraging 
both men and women to see women as 
sexual slaves. 

Pornography is becoming more and 


‘more similar to rape; it is violence 
s disguised as sex. What is sexual about a 


woman being’ fed through a meat 
grinder? Guys are getting off on violence 
and relating it to sex. For many men, 
violence and sex are indistinguishable. 
It is important ot fight pornography. 
A lot of women are being violently and 
financially exploited. The manufacture 
and import of pornography should be 
prohibited. Pornogrpahy is not enter- 
tainment, it is hate literature. 

Daily: Do you think we have any. hope 
of seeing the incidence of rape decrease 
in the future? . 

Clark: Yes. There is less violence against 
women in our society today than there 
was five hundred years ago, though it 
certainly has had its ups and downs dur- 
ing that time. 

I think the ‘‘free love’’ scene in the 
sixties was both a help and a hinderance 
to women. It reduced a lot of the stigma 
surrounding sex and the sexually active, 
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Lorenne Clark 


unmarried woman. Sex outside marriage 
is no longer seen as the horrendous act it 
once was. 

However, ‘‘free love’’ is not necessari- | 
ly sexual liberation for women. If it 
means a woman has to fuck any man 
who wants her, it is not much help. 

The most encouraging sign we have is 
that people are now talking about 
violence and sexual abuse against| 
women. Rape is now seen as a problem, 
not the norm. 

Daily: Do you believe that myths still ex- 
ist surrounding the issue of rape? 

Clark: Certainly. People still believe that 
the rapist is a psychopath, even though 
less than one per cent of rape offenders 
have any trace of severe psychological 


| problems, Rape is a social fact within a 


sexist society. As long as sex is seen asa 
commodity, to be bargained for, and 
not merely an act to express love or 
satisfy sexual desire, men will try to take 
it at any cost. 

As well, rape is still viewed by many as 
the result of sexual frustration, which it 
is not. Rape is violence, not sex. It is the 
result of men’s socialised need to have 
power, and to overpower, degrade, and 
humiliate women. 

Daily: How do you suggest feminists 
balance their love for men as fellow 
human beings and their anger at them 
for being members of the sex that rapes 
and physically abuses women, the root 
of a patriarchal, oppressive society? 
Clark: I think they are impossible things 
to balance, but we must realise that men 
are not the only ones who feed into the 
patriarchal society. Women, too, have 
been socialised to see women as inferior 
beings. 

On both a political and a personal 
level, one cannot be anti-male. It is 
destructive, and doesn’t serve to im- 
prove the status of women. If you turn 
your back on men, you are avoiding the | 
problem, not solving it. Hate is a tem- 
porary, personal solution, one that does 
not workin the long run, There has to be 
interaction between men and women in 
order to change our society. | 

The most important aspects of our 
society we must change in order to im-|’ 
prove the status of women are the laws 
and institutions. At present they are con- 
trolled almost entirely by men, and no 
matter how much we increase women’s 
representation in their control, we will 
still need men’s co-operation. That will 
not come about with hate and anger. 
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by Steven Yudin 

Irwin Cotler, renowned lawyer of i in- 
ternational law, has indicted South 
Africa’s system of apartheid — on both 
legal and moral grounds. : 

‘The law of apartheid appears to be a 
contradiction in terms. It is the only ex- 
ample singled out for condemnation by 
the International Convention on the II- 
limination of Racial Discrimination. It is 
defined as an international crime — a 
| crime against humanity,’’ said Cotler. 

“‘Apartheid is as absurd legally as it is 
offensive otherwise,’’ he said. 


Cotler, who has distinguished himself 


as Soviet dissident Anatoly Scharansky’s 
defense counsel, recently returned from 
a ten day trip to South Africa, where 
blacks literally live. as second class 
citizens. The law of apartheid is the 
country’s ‘‘legalisation’’ of racism, 
granting political power and economic 
and social priveleges to the white minori- 


ty population. In South Africs, blacks F 


and coloureds (mixed races) outnumber 
whites 18 million to three million. ~~ 
"What makes South Africa unique is 
that they have consecrated discrimina- 
tion as a practice of law. Apartheid is 
not just a policy or practice, but a legal 
| regime. Of course, South Africa is not 
alone as a violator of human rights, but 
.the (apartheid) system stands alone as 
the only example of a systemic violation 
‘| of human rights. 

“Other countries may practice it 
(racism),’’said Cotler. ‘‘South Africa 
proclaims it: 

He sits back'in his chair, amidst a 


myriad of stacks of files, and proceeds|. 


to run off decisions of United Nations 
committees on human rights as if he 
wrote them. 

As well as defending Scharansky, he 
helped Jacobo Timmerman escape an- 
tisemitism in Argentina. He’s also aided 
a Palestinian who suffered persecution 
from the enforcement of Israel’s West 
Bank policy, which Cotler, as President 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress, has 
not escaped criticism for opposing. 

He is presently assisting a non-white 
South African who is experiencing dif- 
ficulty in applying for refugee status in 
Canada. 

“The Canadian government doesn’t 
want to open the floodgates (for non- 
whites)’’ said Cotler. If any non-white is 
per se a refugee, this could happen, and 
they don’t want to set a precedent,’’ he 
said, 

Cotler is atempting to convince the 
court that the South African native 
“suffers a continuing legal disability, is 
a non-person in effect, and should be 
elgible for refugee status. 

*‘They’ve (the courts) defined 
persecution as physical persecution, not 
the legal status of a second class citizen. 
We have a responsibility, as signatories 
of the U.N. and various other charters 


of human rights, to protect him,’’ Cotler |: 


emphasises. 
‘ The South African, who had dropped 
by Cotler’s office for counsel, was advis- 
ed that ‘‘since you haven’t been detained 
or arrested (in South Africa), you have 
no grounds for claiming refugee status 
(as a victim of physical persecution).’’ - 

“I’m more scared of this country 
now, than of my own,’’ said the South 
African, who requested his identity re- 
main undisclosed for fear of reprisals 
against family members in South Africa. 
Deportment for him would mean almost 
certain imprisonment for ‘‘subversive’’ 

- activites. 
The apartheid state has passed acts 





Trewin Cotler 
on apartheid 


which define, in Cotler’s words, ‘‘vir- 
tually any dissent (as) endangering the 
maintenance of law and order.’’ Blacks 
and coloureds can be arrested for failing = 
to produce their reference books and 
may be detained for as long as it takes to 
reply to all their interrogator’s ques- 
tions; in other words, a black could be 
held incommunicado indefinitely. 

Ironically, South Africa provides ‘‘in 
terms of the legal process, greater rights 
for the defense than the Soviet Union, ’! 
notes Cotler. 

Whereas Soviet law ‘‘adheres, on its 
face, to principles of human rights, and 
South African law is clearly 
discriminatory,”’ the U.S.S.R. fails to 
practice its constitution, whereas the 
travesty of South Africa'is manifested in 


the way it strictly applies its ‘‘legal’’ 


form of fascism, 

South Africa uses the United States’ 
experience as an ‘‘alleged model to 
justify its laws,’’says Cotler, 

‘‘In 1967, the U.S. Supreme Court 
struck down a statutory scheme designed 
to prevent intermarriages. It was found 
unconstitutional, as being against due 
process, since marriage was defined as a 
right,” he said. 

However, the apartheid regime uses 
America’s historical injustices against 
blacks to justify their own excesses, 
Cotler explains that, whereas the South 
Africans may point to the doctrine of 
‘‘separate but equal’ facilities for the 
two races in the famous Plessy-Ferguson 
case of 1896, they ignore how Brown vs. 
Board of Education rebuked it in 1954. 
That case explicitly states-that such a 
doctrine is unconstitutional. 

“As offensive-as the ‘separate but 
equal’ doctrine is, facilites in South 


Africa, while separate, aren’t even 


equal; it’s separate but unequal,’ said 
Cotler. 

During his visit, Cotler received heavy 
publicity for his criticism of the regime. 

“I was surprised by the degree of open 
criticism: of the» regime in white 
newspapers, as well as the degree of free 
speech at universities. Some very strong 
anti-apartheid statements were made 
there. A 

‘‘Afterwards, I was advised that the 
foreign minister, Pik Botha, would like 
to see me. He told me, ‘I know your 
position; but at least: you've taken a 
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tries,’ He said that we deal ‘in terms of 
Western notions,’ that we don't unders- 
tand their-ways. Botha took pains to 
suggest that what is developing in South 
Africa — their theory of ‘‘plural 
development’? — would be a model for 
racial harmony,’’ said Cotler. 
According to Cotler, the foreign 
minister. believes that moderate reforms, 
generally known as ‘petty apartheid,’ 
are moving the country towards 
liberalization, Botha spoke of ‘‘healthy 
power sharing’? which Cotler’ explains 


would ‘‘at best include the Asians and 


coloureds and exclude the blacks. 

“The foreign minister told me that ‘if 
you understood our predicament, you 
wouldn’t be so critical,’’ said Cotler. 

He explained that this thought 
reflected the ‘‘serious polarization’’ 
within both the white and black com- 
munities. 

“It’s like a powderkeg in South 
Africa; the furthest that Botha is 
prepared to go is nowhere. near what 
moderates like Chief Butheleszi (of the 
Kwazulu tribe) are demanding,” he said, 

Cotler condemns Western govern- 
ments for their hypocrisy in ostensibly 
abhoring apartheid, 
simoultaneously supporting it through 
trade. He noted that since 1979, 
Canada’s governmental: trade with the 
apartheid regime has surpassed its com- 
bined trade with all forty black African 
countries combined, consequently fail- 
ing to relieve those countries’ 
dependence on South African trade. 

“‘Canada treats it as if it were a 


-member of the Commonwealth. It’s our 


responsibility to combat apartheid,”’ 
said Cotler. . 

Cotler, who endorses McGill’s South 
Africa Committee in their divestment 


«campaign, believes: that. the committee 
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while. 


should go even further. 

‘What students should do is make 
representations to the Canadian govern- 
ment. The McGill initiative has an im- 
portant educational value but -while 
that’s an important consciousness- 
raising campaign- a broader advocacy 


| approach would be more appropriate, 


“SAC should broaden their mandate. 
The Board of Governors is a composi- 
tion of various interests which make 


- decisions on concensus; the time frame 


(for making decisions) is much larger- 
than a special interest group like SAC, 
which is clear about their committment. 


# There’s a lack of understanding (about 
& apartheid) generally -it’s not just the 
# Board of Governors. 


‘‘We have to intensify that educa- 


# tional effort and move beyond the 


universities. Most lawyers will candidly 
tell you they’ve never heard of Nelson 


4 Mandela (a leader of the liberation 
¢ movement who died in a South African 


prison); among black South Africans, he 


4 is the most revered figure,’’ said Cotler. 


He said that activists should address 


{the ‘‘larger issue’ of Canadian govern- 
4 ment and direct corporate participation 
in apartheid. He noted that ‘the distur- 
f bing thing is, in terms of trade, there has 
i been a dramatic expansion.’’ 


Canadian trade since 1978 has doubl- 


f ed each year while ‘‘we’re supposed to 
4 be pursuing a policy of disinvestment 
Hi since the Canadian government made 

# policy pronouncements for the United 
# Nations policy on (against) apartheid.” 


The United States has begun to limit 


À restrictions on sales of Strategic goods, 
# which Cotler believes would ‘‘in effect 
# amount to resumption of sending 


military aid to South Africa. They’ ve of- 
fered to train the coast guard and in- 
crease the number of military attachés to 
South Africa.’’ 

Cotler stated that by challenging the 
legality of corporate links with the apar- 
theid state, some progress toward black 
liberation could be made. He points out 
that in 1976 the United Mine Workers 
went to court over the issue of importing 
South African coal, Since the 1930 
Tariff. Act made illegal the usage of any 
product of ‘‘forced or indentured 
labour’’ the union won the case. 


-. “South Africa then permitted a trade 


union to develop, which leads one to 
believe that what we do here can have an 
effect on them,”’ said Cotler. 

While supporting divestment, Cotler 
says that companies which continue to 
invest in South Africa could be question- 
ed on the state of their investent. 

“One should ask to what extent does 
their company encourage unionism, 
represent blacks who have been detain- 
ed, or give money to the U.N. Trust 
Fund for South Africa (which aids 
blacks in detention)? It should be made 
clear that their investment doesn’t aid or 
abet apartheid.’’ he said. 

Cotler intends to continue to urge 
lawyers to put apartheid on trial by 
either aiding political prisoners in South 
Africa or challenging the legality of 
Western links, which he believes hurts 
blacks in the long run. 

He also wants to set up an interna- 
tional law firm to help political 
prisoners, ‘‘whether they’re in the 
U.S.S.R., Argentina, South Africa, or 
elsewhere. We need a human rights net- 
working of lawyers.’’ 

As far as Cotler is concerned, the 
evidence against apartheid points to only 
one possible verdict; he merely hopes 
Others will volunteer for jury duty. 
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Inherent British racism sparks Brixton riot 


by Martin Sieberok 

A year ago last April the streets of 
Brixton, a London district, erupted with 
violent street-fighting as groups of 
youths, mostly black, battled. with the 
London Metropolitan Police. Hurling 
bricks and Molotov cocktails at the riot 
police, the youths swept down Railton 
Road, the principal shopping street, bur- 
ning and looting the stores. 

After three days of rioting, the toll of 
violence was stark: 210 people injured, 
of which:149 were*policemen: 120 
buildings damaged; 47 stores looted; 
and 224 people arrested. The total pro- 
perty damage was estimated as high as 
$4.4 million. 

Britain was shocked, as its politicians 
tried to find answers for the causes. The 


country had experienced its worst race 


riot, an ugly explosion reminiscent of 
the violence that occured in dozens of 
American cities in the mid-60's. 

For many Britons, such an incident 


was conceivable in the United States, but: 


not in their civilized and mild-mannered 
country. 

But another Britain exists, one hit by 
severe economic problems which have 
created three million unemployed, and 
one possessing an inherent dislike for 
anything foreign, especially if it is going 
to affect the make-up of British society. 

Britain is not the homogenous society 
it once was, or thought it was. There is 
no moment in the country’s history 
when the population was purely British, 
for there has always been a flow of peo- 
ple from different parts of the world 
whose influence has affected the fabric 
of the population: Celts, Romans, Sax- 
ons, Angles, Danes, Normans, Jews, 
Irish, Eastern Europeans. 

After World War II, waves of im- 
migrants continued entering Britain, but 
now many were non-whites coming from 
the British colonies in the West Indies 
and Asia, seeking a better life in the 
mother country, and providing a pool of 
cheap labour for the British economy. 
With the introduction of the British Na- 
tionality Act in 1948, all Commonwealth 
citizens were declared citizens of the 
United Kingdom. 

Since the ‘50’s, two million non-white 
immigrants have settled in Britain 
(about 4 per. cent of the population). 
About two-thirds of them live in six ma- 
jor urban areas: London, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Bradford, Leicester: and 
Wolverhampton. Moving into certain 
neighbourhoods, usually near the centre 
of town where cheap and plentiful hous- 
ing is available, they have created their 
own communities. 

This was largely out of necessity since 
they were not encouraged to integrate. 

One such community is Brixton, 
known as London’s Harlem, which is 
One-third black; in some areas the con- 
centration reached 70 per cent. | 

The concentration of non-whites in 
London and the other urban centres has 
magnified their numbers dispropor- 
tionately. and thus provoked fears 
amongst certain segments of the British 
society. 

This fear can be attributed to certain 
historical causes. The arrival of the non- 
white immigration coincided with a low 
ebb in Britain’s world status, as its em- 
pire was disappearing. This resulted in a 
feeling that the growing number of 
Commonwealth immigrants was yet 
another symptom of national decline. 


Also, the British attitude toward the 
new immigrants had been shaped by col- 
Onialism, with its master-servant rela- 
tionship, which turned economic subser- 
vience into cultural and moral inferiori- 


ty. 
Most of the bitterness towards the 
non-white immigrants is fostered 


amongst Britons who see the immigrants 
as taking away their jobs. Their resent- 
ment is further heightened by the 
government assistance given to the im- 
migrants. 











In both cases the attitudes are based 
upon myths, If non-white employees 
stopped working, most of Britain’s vital 
services would grind to a halt. As for the 
social services, they contribute more and 
get less, since the number of their aged is 
low, and nine of ten men work. 

Race only became a political issue in 
the late ’60’s, after a long period when 
politicians had steered clear of the emo- 
tionally charged subject. However, in 
1968, Tory MP Enoch Powell, shadow 
Defense Minister for the Tory Opposi- 
tion, spoke in front of a Tory audience 
in Birmingham about the coming racial 
war, 

‘‘Those whom the gods wish to 
destroy they first make mad, literally 
mad as a nation, to be permitting the an- 
nual inflow of 50,000 dependents (of im- 
migrants)...As I look ahead I am filled 
with foreboding. Like the Roman, I 
seem to see the river Tiber foaming with 
much blood!’’ | 

Powell’s statement touched a national 
nerve as demonstrated by the thousands 
of demonstrators who marched on 
Parliamant in his defense after he was 
removed from the shadow cabinet. 
Powell also supported the idea of 
repatriation as a solution for the 
nation’s race problem; the government 
would give each immigrant a certain sum 
if he were willing to return to his country 
of origin. 

Ironically, it was Enoch Powell, who 
as Minister for Health 1960-63, advertis- 
cd for doctors and nurses from the West 
Indies, India and Pakistan to come to 
Britain to work in the hospitals. 

During her election campaign; in late 


1978, Margaret Thatcher made a public 
comment concerning ‘aliens’ in Britain: 

“The moment a minority threatens to 
become a big one, people get frightened. 
The British character has done so much 
for democracy, for law, that if there is 
any fear that it might be swamped, peo- 
ple are going to react and be rather 
hostile to those coming in.”’ 

After this comment Thatcher’s stan- 
ding in public opinion polls immediately 
shot up 11 per cent. 

Nearly half the non-white population 
is British-born and think for themselves 
as Britons first, with a birthright of 
equality. They sense discrimination 
much more acutely than their elders and 


are much less inhibited in denouncingit. 





Above all, they feel trapped between a 
society that regards them as aliens and 
parents who accuse them of abandoning 
old ties and customs. 

But as one young Asian put it, ‘‘Gone 
are the days when we didn’t even make a 
whimper. Gone are the days when we 
kept quiet about discrimination against 
us, Gone are the days when we accepted 
second-class citizenship.’’ 

Much of the racial tension last year is 
attributed to the police. The 
predominately white police force has 
always been accused of discriminatory 
practices by the immigrant communities, 

The use of a 150-year-old’ loitering 
law, the Vagrancy Act, better know as 
SUS (short for suspicion) allows the 
police to detain anyone they believe in- 
tends to commit a crime. Studies show 
that this law is used ten times as much 
against blacks than whites. 

Over-use of the SUS law has been a 
frequent complaint by black community 
leaders throughout the country. In Brix- 
ton the law appears to have been used 
more widely than anywhere else, 


Two weeks prior to the outbreak of. 


rioting in Brixton, the police staged an 
operation known as Swamp 81 to com- 
bat rising crime in the area. About 200 
policemen, many of whom are 
plainclothes officers, patrolled the area, 
making 150 arrests in the first four days 


of the operation. In the process more ; 


than 1000 people were stopped and ques- 
tioned with the help of the SUS law. 

It is easy to understand that when two 
policemen stopped to question a black 
youth a hostile crowd gathered around 
and before long tempers flared. This in- 
cident sparked the fighting which turned 
into a riot. 

Last November the government’s in- 
quiry led by Lord Scarman into the 
causes of the Brixton riot was made 
public. Scarman’s finding revealed that 
‘‘harmful attitudes and outdated techni- 
ques’’ were used by the police in dealing 
with the situation. : 

The recommendations included the 
following: 
eThe police need to improve contact 
with the communities they serve, and 
‘‘must work with, not against, the peo- 
ple whose peace they keep.”’ 
©The number of blacks and Asians in the 
police force should be increased. 
eRacial abuse and behaviour by 
policemen should be made a disciplinary 
offence punishable by dismissal. 
¢Outside supervision should be available 
to investigate complaints against the 
police. 
eThere should be better and longer 
training for police cadets and courses 
throughout a police career. 

It seems certain lessons, which should 
have been learned from last year’s 
events, were not heeded. This is evidenc- 


ed by Scotland Yard’s decision last 


month to publicize the racial breakdown 
of persons involved in muggings for 
1981. For the first time a breakdown of 
race was revealed, but only for muggings 
and not in the other crime categories. 
According to the report, 55.4 per cent of 
the assailants were described as 
**coulored.”’ 

The tabloids were quick to react 

blasting such headlines as ‘‘Black 
Crime: the alarming figures’? (Daily 
Mail) and ‘‘London’s streets of fear’’ 
(Daily Mirror). 
While on television interviews were 
shown with elderly whites who had been 
assaulted several times by young blacks 
were shown. 

A Brixton Neighbourhood Communi- 
ty Association spokesperson is quoted as 
saying, ‘It’s irresponsible and tanta- 
mount to racial hatred to give the im- 
pression \that blacks are the biggest 
culprits. It is worth quoting a recent 
Home Office report that shows that 
Asians are 50 times and blacks 36 times 
more likely than whites to be victims of 
muggings.”’ 

The same week as Scotland Yard’s 

report was released, another outrage oc- 
cured. A British-born black youth, 
found guilty of stealing a television set 
and two radios, was given the choice of 
going to jail or leaving Britian for five 
years. 
The judge’s decision was prompted 
when he heard that the youth’s West In- 
dian parents were visiting Jamaica with 
the intention of resettling there per- 
manently. 

This example of institutional racism is 
a reflection of the attitude and mentality 
that has to be overcome in order for the 
necessary changes required in race rela- 
tions in Britain to be brought about. It is 
this type of ‘‘invisible’’ racism which is 
far harder to combat than the blatant 
form expressed by such extreme right 
wing groups as the National Front and 


the British Movement, , , , 
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by Chris Cavanagh 

- The Republic of Korea has had an 
election. Chun Doo Hwan has been 
elected president. This was no surprise 
since he was the only candidate and has 
been absolute military dictator of South 
Korea since coming to power in the coup 
of December 1979. He was elected last 
month because that is the democratic 
way. 

During his time as military dictator he 
outlawed all political parties and any op- 
position was seen as a threat to the coun- 
try’s stability. Anyone who opposed 
Chun’s regime in any way was arrested 
and tried as a dissident. 

The leading opposition to Chun after 
he came to power was Kim dae-Jung. 


Kim had been highly critical of the Park 


regime and had attempted to run against 
‘Chun him only to be charged with con- 
-Spiracy to overthrow the government. 

Kim was arrested on May 17, 1980 
along with seven others on unspecified 
charges. There followed in the city of 
Kwangju a peaceful demonstration pro- 
testing this as well as martial law. Bet- 
ween May 19 and May 27 the military 
killed over 2000 citizens and injured over 
15,000. 

Kim was subsequently charged with 
Staging a revolt in Kwangju, with sedi- 
tion and pro-Communist activities. Kim 
was sentenced to death apparently for 
these reasons, but under pressure from 
the U.S. government his sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment. 

Texts of the supreme court decision 
were leaked to two agencies, the 
Japanese Emergency Christian Con- 
ference on Korean Problems and ‘the 
Japanese Citizen’s Committee for South 
Korean Democracy, according to the 
North American Coalition for Human 
Rights in Korea. 

These texts reveal that Kim was 
sentenced because of his activities in 
Japan prior to his 1973 kidnapping by 
the KCIA (Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency) and not for his activities in the 
spring of 1980. Japan and South Korea 
had a ‘‘political settlement’? in which 
South Korea had agreed not to prosecute 
Kim for his political activities in Japan 
as they were protected by Japan’s 
freedom of speech laws. 

Most recently Chun granted a general 
amnesty on Christmas Day, 1981. Over 
1110 prisoners were released, this being 
hailed as a sure sign that the human 
rights situation was improving. 
However, the sentences of those released 
were either near to‘an end or already 
over. 

The .Reagan administration has 
repeatedly used this amnesty and the 
commuting of Kim’s death sentence as 
examples of the success of its ‘‘quiet 
diplomacy’’ approach to human rights 
issues. 

Also as part of Chun’s liberalisation 
campaign the 36-year-old curfew has 
been lifted. Chun says that the South 
Koreans are ‘‘mature’’ enough to do 


without the curfew. Actually the curfew. 


was lifted to facilitate the movement of 
tourists and foreign businessmen. It re- 
mains in effect in areas considered 
vulnerable. 


The International Herald Tribune 


reported on February 6, 1982: ‘‘Police 
have arrested more than 11,000 alleged 
minor offenders in a huge one-night 
| sweep of Seoul, and said Friday that the 
crackdown would be repeated at least 
once a month.’’ This was the first 
‘crackdown since the lifting of the 
| curfew. 


The cosmetic changes do not hide the 
worsening situation of human rights 
violations. There are an increasing 
number of reports of the use of torture. 

‘The politics of torture continues,” 
says .Rev. Chris Ferguson, a United 
Church minister who spent a month in 
South Korea last fall, ‘There is con- 
tinued suppression of student groups, 
inhumane and oppressive labor laws as 
well as brutal and arbitrary action 
against labor organisers.’’ 

‘In a recent case labour leaders 
testified during their trial of their brutal 
and inhumane torture during their pre- 
trial imprisonment,’’ says Ferguson. 

Kim has been in solitary confinement 
for 21 months with permission to see on- 
ly his wife, son, lawyer and priest and 
then only with difficulty. His wife, Lee 
Hee-ho, reports that his leg is badly 
swollen and that he has a constant ring- 
ing in his ears. His health is getting 
worse and he is receiving no medical 
treatment: 

Though there have been efforts to 
secure treatment for Kim those concern- 
ed are unsure of the wisdom of having 
Kim put under the care of a South 
Korean hospital. 

‘““For Kim Dae-jung there is a double 
fear that continued imprisonment may 
mean his death because he is sick and 
that if he is given medical treatment ina 
Korean hospital he may come to more 
harm; it may be used as an opportunity 
to eliminate him,’’ says Ferguson. 

It is Lee Hee-ho’s hope that Kim will 
be released to an American or European 
hospital for treatment. 

‘Lee Hee-ho has suffered harassment 
continually for over two years. Prayer 
groups of families of political prisoners 
are banned and prevented from meeting. 

Whenever she and friends were going 
to meet the KCIA would arrive at the 
scene first, surround the building and 
prevent them from entering, orcing them 
to meet under the cover of darkness, il- 
legally. 

“Mrs. Kim Dashing continues to suf- 
fer arbitrary and periodic house arrest 
and is forbidden to take part in other 
support group’s activities,’’ says 
Ferguson. | 

Lee Hee-ho is patient and cynical 
about her conditions. ‘‘Whenever he 
(Chun) goes out they put me in,’’ she 
told Ferguson when they met. 

The case of Kim Dae-jung is impor- 
tant as it exemplifies the deterioration of 
human rights in South Korea and yet the 
world insists that there are indications 
that the situation has improved. 


Chun is in the process of building a. 


50,000-person detention camp. Labour 
legislation passed last fall makes it illegal 
to strike or have collective bargaining. 

‘*We have continued reports of young 
students and workers being arrested for 
organising labour under trumped up 
charges of sedition and conspiring to 
overthrow the government,’’ says 
Ferguson. 

It would seem that the Canadian 
government is buying South Korea’s line 


on increased liberalisation of the coun- 


try. Actually what is heard more is that 
South Korea is now stable for invest- 
ment and this stability is achieved at the 
expense of human rights. It is a situation 
that is seen in most Third World coun- 
tries today, 

If there is any solution at all it will be 
up to the Canadian people to begin by 
demanding of their government a more 
ha: approach to South Korean ac- 


‘tivities,’ 


South. Korea ack 
down on human rights 
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by Albert FRE 

Like everybody else in Montréal, Hai- 
tian immigrants are subject to the 
vagaries of the economy and intolerance 
of other people. There are obvious and 
subtle reasons why they are some of the 
most vulnerable. 

For the 30,000 Montréal Haitians, like 
all Canadian residents, factory closures 
and rising unemployment are dismal 

reminders of the country’s economic 
downturn. In Montréal, Haitian 
labourers are some of the most succepti- 
[ble to lay-offs and factory closures. 
The Québec government has, curious- 


ly, made little effort to aid Haitians in. 


adapting to Canada. In fact the govern- 
ment seems unwilling to recognise and 
deal with the Haitian situation. 

The stereotyping of black people is in- 
Igrained in North American culture. A 
recent poll concluded that over a third of 
Canadians would prefer an all-white 
Canada. 

Outsiders are the cause 

Often in Canada’s past blame for 
unemployment has been levelled at the 
new immigrants. Canadian minorities, 
particularly during recessions, suffer 
various discriminations. Montréal’s 
Haitians appear to be the targets of a 
worsening racism aggravated by the pre- 
sent economic climate. 

Strangers in a land of strangers 

Most Québec Haitians have im- 
migrated from Haiti in the last two 
decades. They -lack the well-defined 
neighbourhoods that most other large 
minorities have. Thus, to racists, they 
are glaringly visible as an immigrant 
population. 

According to Jean-Claude Icart of the 
Haitian Christian community centre in 
Montréal, unlike the majority of the 
large immigrant communities in Québec, 
the Haitians have, for cultural and 
linguistic reasons, tended to side with 


the francophone community rather than | 


the anglophone. 
Caught in the middle 
The francophone community is slight- 
ly more accepting, still most new Hai- 
tians arrivals find themselves caught in a 
cultural ‘‘No man’s land.’’ 


Many Haitians reside in the 


leconomically depressed francophone | 


Montréal Nord and St. Leonard districts 
of Montréal. Because of their skin col- 
our and language differences they are 
often treated unfairly by landlords , and 
discriminated against in the schools. 


‘*French is the language of education 


in Haiti but Creole is the national 
language’ says Icart. 

At the same time Icart mentions that 
lonly a tiny minority of Haiti is of 
lliterate(less than 15 percent). Despite the 
fact that most immigrating Haitians 
speak only Creole, the Québec govern- 
ment falsely labels incoming Haitians 
**francophone’’. 

According to Icart, French and Creole 
are “‘completely different languages’’. 
Creole, he says, is a fusion of English, 
Spanish and French vocubalary with 
structural basis that is African. 

Because of the language differences 
Haitians face hinderances in many of the 
government’s institutions. 

For Haitian school children the 

(language problem is only the first in a 
series of blocks in adapting to the pro- 
vinces schools. 
*Because they are declared ‘‘fran- 
cophone’’, newly arrived Haitian 
children are thrust into-an alien school 
system, rather than gradually adapted 
through immersion programs, 


e In class, the student who differs in, 
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their response is often considered retard 4 
ed or inferior. Children who speak dif-{% 


ferently are treated as outsiders. Dark 
skin quickly. becomes a target for class 
scorn, 

eThat victims of racism often become 
aggressive towards other students as well 
as indifferent scholastically is a common 
phenomonon. 

eA ten year study done by Le Conseil 
Scolaire de l’ile de Montréal states that 


[cases of single parent families are fre- 


quent among recently immigrated Hai- 
tians. Most often, the traditional head 
of the family, the father, is missing. 

eBecause most Haitian school children 
come from lower income homes, if they 


‘have two parents usually both are 


employed to support the family. Long 
work hours and low standard of living 
make it difficult for parents to involve 
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themselves in the education of their 
children. 

eAccording to the Icart, students com- 
ing from the Haitian education system 
often began school , at a much later age 
than in. Canada. The system here 
operates so that students that appear to 
be ‘‘behind’’ are treated as retarded and 
mentally deficient. 

The education system reinforces the 

racial and cultural differences of the 
Haitians, translating these differences 
into disadvantages. There is little 
evidence of deliberate racism, but the 
fact that the school system makes almost 
no concessions to the Haitians’ identity 
is disciminatory. 
At schools such as Ecole Henri 
Bourassa where over three: hundred 
students are Haitian the differences are 
given little consideration. 

The Québec school system 
discourages Haitian from continuing 
their education. 

Lack of education is one of the 
reasons why Haitians, on the average, 
are restricted to low status and labouring 
jobs. - 

With many employers, any unadapted 
immigrant is subject to the ‘‘last hired- 
first fired’’ principle. Because other job 
prospects are so slim, many Haitians 
turn to taxi-driving. 
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Bad reputation 

In accordance with immigrant 
stereotypes, there is a popular rumour 
that Haitians drivers don’t know the ci- 
ty. Again, because of the language pro- 
blem, Haitians are hindered in com- 
municating in English or French and in 
engendering confidence. 

According to Icart, people calling for 
taxis from major companies often 
stipulate that the driver not be black. He 
said in fact that several of the companies 
have advertized to many Montréal hotels 
that they can be guaranteed they will not 
recieve black drivers. 

Montréal police, it seems, sometimes 
apply the law somewhat differently to 
Haitian drivers. Jacqulein Télémaque of 
the Montréal House of Haiti claims that 
Haitian taxi drivers are often singled out 
as victims of police harassment. 





Housing 
Many Montréal landlords are par- 
ticularily wary of renting to blacks, ac- 
cording to Icart. Haitians are often 
refused apartments by the landlord’s 
suggestion that perhaps the ‘‘rents are 
too high.”’ 
*A Radio-Québec survey done in 1980 in 
St. Leonard discovered that for identical 
apartments, Haitians were asked to pay 
on the average 50 dollars per month 
more rent than a white. 
The threatened dissolution of the 


Québec rental board would make im- 


migrants even more succeptible to the 
landlord’s discriminatory whims. 
Haitians have little confidence in 
government programs against racism. 
Less than a third of the cases of 
discrimination brought before the 
Québec Human Rights Commission are 
resolved. André Loiselle, an executive of 
the commission, says ‘‘the cases are only 
the tip of the iceberg.’’. 
No more gold in the streets 
In the impoverished areas of the Car- 
ribean, rumours of wealth, endless op- 
portunity, and equality for all, have 
been substituted with sobering accounts 
of the economic downturn, stringent im- 
migration policies and racial inequality 
in Canada. The majority of Haitians are 
not leaving-their homeland in pursuit of 
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For several decades, Haiti, the poorest 
country in the Western hemisphere, has 
been under the oppressive dictatorship 
of ‘‘President for Life’’; Jean-Claude 
Duvallier (Baby Doc). He is the most re- 
cent in the line of the Duvallier family 
dictators and is one up on his father 
(Papa Doc) in ruling the country tyran- 
nically. 

According to Amnesty International, 
the, regime ranks among the foremost 
globally ih breaching human rights. Ac- 
cording to AI statistics, the Duvalliers 
leave a bloody froth of human rights 
violations in their wake. 

In the last twenty-five years 40,000 
Haitians have been executed, 3,000 have 
dissappeared and thousands more sub- 
jected to medieval torture in state 
dungeons. Children are said to have 
been imprisoned for sticking their 
tongues out at state police. 

As with many Carribean countries, 
Haiti is dominated economically and 
politically by the United States. 
American marines occupied Haiti in 
1915, supposedly to suppress brewing 
social unrest and political disorganiza- 
tion. Later, in 1957, the Duvallier family 
was installed and has held power since. 
Its lengthy rule has a lot to do with the 
family’s pathological hatred for com- 
munism, a popular third world method 
of acquiring favor with the United 
States. 

In the seventies the Canadian govern- 
ment was sending millions of dollars of 
aid. Most of this aid, according to a 
1981 government report, was going into 
the pockets of Haitian government of- 
ficials. 

While ‘Baby Doc’ Duvallier swindles 
millons of dollars from from foreign aid 
programs, the average Haitian lives on 
an average per-capita income of 250 
dollars per annum. It’s no wonder that 
more than a million Haitians are living 
outside their country 

Many of the Canadian racial pro- 
blems are obviously not exclusive to 
Haitians. By the Québec government's 
actions though, there is a suggestion that 
the Canadian — Haitian situation has 
broader political implications. 

The Florida connection 

Icart believes that the current situa- 
tion in Florida with thousands of Hai- 
tians refugees interned in concentration 
camps brings the undeninable broader 
questions of the politics of Haitian im- 
migration to the fore. 

Several prominent American Black 
leaders point out that ‘‘racism’’ is not 
enough to explain the high degree of 
political negativity towards Haitian 
refugees. The U.S. goverment favours 
the Haitian right-wing regime with aid 
programs and close political ties. 


‘American policy suggests that the U.S. 


feels that Haitians should be remaining 


| in their country. 


‘*Similarily,’’ says Icart, ‘‘you have 
certain political ties between the Haitian 
and Canadian government that may ex- 
plain the policies of the Québec govern- 
ment.’? | 
- The fact that Haitian immigrants are 
labelled ‘‘francophone’’ suggests that 
Québec’s immigration policy is based on 
relations with the Haitian governmnent 
and not the immigrants. 

Part of the Haitian problem is simply 
adaptation. As discrimination is so hard 
to prove, racism is hard to identify. In 
the tension and hostility of the current 
hard times, in Montréal at least, it seems 


people want symbols for the problems. 


Many Canadians seem to want so- 
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by Miriam Lowi 

Arriving in Belfast felt just like arriv- 
ing in Beruit did in 1979 — that same 
uncertainty. 


At the time, I was very reluctant to 
ask people for directions because then 
they’d know I was staying on the 
| predominantly Muslim side. And here in 
Belfast, I found myself in a very similar 
situation. My friend and I had to get to 
our contacts in Turf Lodge, beyond the 
Falls Road. 


We walked through Belfast, shocked 
and silent. The atmosphere was very 
tense; it felt like war. No one had time to 
chat on street corners. And the further 
we got from the centre of town, the 
more dismal it looked, Dilapidated 
houses, not even fit as squats; run-down 
buildings, grey with age and neglect; 
rubbish smouldering on street corners, 
and barbed-wire fencing everywhere. 
Realizing we had entered a republican 
area, we finally felt confident asking the 
way to Turf Lodge. 


- Slogans were painted DÉC. — 
on walls, store-fronts, fences, hospitals, 
and even sidewalks. The struggle was 
alive. 


‘“‘Thatcher wanted for murder and 
torture’? 

“Victory to the hunger-strikers”’ 

“Smash the H-block’’ 

‘*Troops out”’ 


Perhaps the most impressive sites 
along the route were the many 
republican wall paintings covering entire 
sides of buildings. Some murals were 
traditional and rather melodramatic in. 
tone, such as religious scenes depicting 
the sufferings of the people. Others were 
more political paintings of freedom- 
fighters like Che Guevara, Palestinians, 
etc., tributes to Bobby Sands and poems 
of solidarity with other: liberation strug- 
gles. The rallying potential of these 
| powerful tools of expression was strik- 
ing. They are so powerful that the 


- 


British troops have sprayed paint on . 
/+are perfect examples disproving the 
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some of the more effective ones, in an 


| attempt to ‘silence’ them. 


The people whose address we had 
were. members of the Irish Republican 


| Socialist Party (IRSP) and hadn’t been 
expecting us, In fact, they didn’t know . 


us, nor of us. After introducing 
ourselves and explaining how we had 
made the contact, the woman at the 
door invited us into the livingroom 
where we met two men and some 
children playing with an M-16 rifle! 
We were told that Suzanne’s husband, 
Ronnie, had been involved in the IRSP. 
At 3 a.m. one morning, a year and a half 
ago, Ulster Defense Association (UDA) 
gunmen raided their home. By the time 


Suzanne and Ronnie realized what was | 


happening, gunmen had already come 
upstairs and shot and killed Noel Little, 
another IRSP member staying at their 
home. 

The couple leaned against their 
bedroom door to prevent the gunmen 
from entering, but a bullet was fired 
through the lock and hit Suzanne in the 
hand. She fell back, the door was push- 
ed open, and they started firing at Ron- 
nie. After 4 shots, she called out, 
“Would you stop shooting. Can't you 
see he’d dead?”’ 

They shot at her to make her be quiet 
and continued firing at Ronnie's lifeless 
body until there was only one bullet re- 
maining. Suzanne tried to jump on them 
as they were leaving; she was shot in the 
mouth. By this time, the children had 


been awakened. Suzanne called to six- 


year-old Deirdre, her eldest, to run to 
the neighbours for help. She had to 
climb over the bodies of her dead father 
and his comrade, Noel, sprawled across 
the hallway, in order to get to the stair- 
case and out of the house. 

Suzanne, a protestant, is an active 
republican and a founding member of 
Women Against Imperialism, prisoners’ 
support groups, etc. She, and her hus- 
band Ronnie, whose father had been in 
the Orange Order (and close to Paisley), 


commonly-held belief that the war in 
Northern Ireland is a religious one. To 
call it a religious war — as the occupier 
and its supporters do — is to cloud the 


issues and mislead people. It is the old: 


tactic of ‘‘divide and rule.”’ 


That there have been sporadic sec- | 


tarian killings, there is no doubt. But it 
is the Loyalists, primarily, who have 


- been responsible for murdering those 


whose only crime was their religion. To 
date, 700 Catholic civilians have been 
killed. | 





The UDA, the major paramilitary of 
the Loyalist community, calls for an in- 
dependent Ulster and aims to preserve 


their working class privileges. Along 


with the Ulster Freedom Fighters (UFF), 
it makes murderous sectarian attacks on 
ordinary civilians — school children, 
shop-keepers, etc. 

The Ulster Volunteer Force (UVF), 
unlike the UDA, have no politics; they 
are a lumpen organization and were the 
first to carry out sectarian murders with 





the shooting death in 1966 of a Catholic 
grocer. The UVF are known for their 
sadistic murders and tortures of 
Catholics. 

In contrast, the targets of the 
Republicans have been aimed, primari- 
ly, against the onslaught of the official 
paramilitary forces which include the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC), the 


‘Ulster Defense Regiment (UDR) and the 


British army. 

In the fall of 1981, the IRA launched 
five bomb attacks inside England: 
eIn the Army of Chelsea barracks where 
the soldiers, Irish guards, had just 
recently become part of the British 
security forces used in Northern Ireland. 
eAt the Lieutenant General_of the 
Marine Commandos who are ‘‘renown- 
ed’’ in West Belfast for their particularly 
vicious attempts to disband people 
peacefully protesting in support of the 
hunger-strikers. 


-eIn London’s commercial centre, Ox- 


ford Street. Here, clear warnings were 
given by the IRA, to avoid civilian 
casualties. 

eIn the empty house of the British 
attorney-general, Sir Michael Havers, 
who is the chief law enforcement officer 
in Britain. 

eAgainst the military personnel in the 
Government Headquarters of the Royal 
Artillery regiment at Woolwich. 

After the murder of her husband, 
Suzanne applied for a handgun license 
for her personal protection, but was 
refused. Bernadette Devlin McAliskey 
was refused a license after she and her 
husband had been nearly killed in an 
assassination attempt. Since even well- 
known representatives and politicians of 


“the Catholic or nationalist population 


have been denied licenses, it is hardly 
likely that ‘‘ordinary’’ republicans 
would be granted them. So, one must 
assume that it is primarily the loyalists 
who have legal weapons. If this is true, it 
debunks the myth that it is mainly the 
IRA and the INLA that resort to 
violence. It also exposes how partial the 
law is to Loyalists and how fallacious 
the belief that the British government 
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and its security forces are neutral 
peacekeepers trying to establish a fair 
system for all. 

That evening, we all went to the 
Andersonstown Republican Club, set up 
by the Prisoners’ Dependents’ Fund, to 
provide financial support for the 
families of prisoners. At one point in the 
evening, a friend of Suzanne’s showed 
me a bit of crumpled-up paper about 
two inches square, with tiny print cover- 
ing every millimetre of space. It was a 
message smuggled out of Armagh 
women’s prison just before Christmas. | 
read it. The author had written about 
the conditions of other prisoners, re- 
quested information on the struggle in 
El Salvador, sent Christmas greetings, 
and asked that her friends drink a beer 
for her! 


But how are these messages smuggled 


| out? The most common way is via the 


mouth. The prisoner keeps the paper 
rolled into a little ball inside her cheek or 
against her lower teeth. When she meets 


_| her visitor, she kisses her or him on the 


mouth, and passes the message into their 
mouth. Notes are also hidden in cigaret- 


tes and in the women’s vaginas. 


The author wanted information on El 
Salvador to discuss liberation struggles 
around the world and compare the ex- 
periences of other rebels to their own. 
One person, having received informa- 
tion or having read a book or article ona 
certain subject, tries to retain as much 


| detail as possible, and then shouting 


through the metal door of her cell, she 
relates ‘the contents to the person next 
door. The information gets passed on to 
a large number of prisoners in this man- 
ner. : 

The following day we went with] 
Suzanne to the city centre. Along the 
route, while driving in one of the com- 
munal black taxis that you see all over 
West Belfast, we noticed several 
buildings with barbed wire fencing stret- 
ching the length of them. Most of these 
buildings are police stations, but ap- | 
parently, just recently, a number of 
republican pubs have also put up fenc- 
ing, as protection from UDA attacks. 


Republican terrorism seemed such a 
nonsensical invective in light of what I 


| was seeing. Firstly, there were the glar- 


ing discrepancies in the living conditions 
of Loyalists and Republicans — 
unemployment, housing, security, etc. 
And secondly, it was, most definitely, 
Loyalists — the RUC and the UDR — 
who seemed to be an omnipresent and | 
omnipotent force in Belfast, terrorizing 
the Catholic population and instilling 
fear and loathing. 

As we were leaving, Suzanne pointed 
to a huge, grey, ominous structure which 
looked like the entrance to an army bar- 
racks. Here was where the British stash- 
ed their weapons and vehicles. A similar 
fortress, which housed only soldiers, 
was located on the other side of Turf 
Lodge, the heart of republican Belfast. 
Was this any different from the military 
governor’s outposts on the occupied 
West Bank? I think not. . 

Suzanne told us that in both cases, the 
fortresses had been build, on purpose, |, 
beside elementary schools. If ever ‘‘at- 
tacked’”’ by republicans, the loyalists 
could cry, ‘‘What kind of parents are 
you, endangering the lives of your 
children?"’ 
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continued from page 2 


Wanted to rent: 1 very quiet room. 
Call 286-0343. 


Sublet sunny studio with alcove and 
balcony. On Durocher, May 1st - 
June 30th with option to renew. 
Completely furnished. Rent 
negotiable, Call 284-2077. 


To sublet, 3-1/2 large, clean rooms, 
only 12 min. walk from McGill, on 
Summerhill. Rent $290. (negotlable) 
May - Sept. Call 935-2226. 


Grad students sublet one room of a 
large apartment. Clean, quiet, 
cheap, close. Call Scott 286-9165. 


Clean, cute ghetto 1-1/2 available 
furnished/unfurnished May 1 - Sept 
ist $200 monthly, all taxes, utilities 
pald. OR lease through August 
1983. Good landlord, Parking for 3 
small cars for rent $30. 849-1080. 


To sublet May 1 - Sept 1 with option 
to renew. Female to share half of 2 
bedroom apt., seml-furnished, 
$175/month, close to campus, Call 
934-0725. 


.20r 3 room-mates needed to occupy 
spacious furnished 7-1/2 from May 
1st to Sept. 1st. Rent $175-140 ea. or 
best offer. Corner Pine Ave. & 
Durocher, Call 286-0979 anytime. 


Roommate wanted (female) to 
share a two bedroom apartment on 
Dr. Penfleld and Drummond, May- 
August. Large, air-conditioning, fur- 
nished and security, Phone Erika or 
Soraya 286-1436. 


1-1/2 to sublet. May 1st - Aug. 31st. 
Clean, quiet & sunny. Balcony, fur- 
nished. Option to renew. 3475 
Durocher. Call 286-1539 eves. 6-8 
pm. 


To Sublet: May 1 - August 31. 
Spacious, sunny 2 bedroom, 4-1/2. 
on Durocher. Nicely furnished, 
carpeted, with balcony, pool, 
sauna, store. Parking avallable. 


$395. Call 286-1347. = 
Apartment to sublet April 25th - . 


Sept 1st. 5-1/2 rooms, $146 month. 
Rue Coloniale (near St. Laurent and 
Ave. des Pins) Call 849-6901. 


Elegance and charm, yours to share 
with 2 courteous, friendly, mature 
students. Spacious 7-1/2, Pine near 
gym, June 5 - Sept. 286-0051. 


Beautiful, furnished 4-1/2 apartment 
on Lorne Crescent. Available May 
1st - end of August. Rent 
negotiable. Call 286-0027, 286-1351, 
or 849-0893. 


1-1/2 Sublet 5 minutes from McGill - 
corner Prince Arthur and Lorne. 
$180.00 per month. Furnished, all 
taxes paid. Phone 737-3181 or 
286-0620. 


Charming 4-1/2 to sublet from May 
ist to August 31. Easy access to 


off Sherbrooke. 


Metro, 15 minute walk from McGill. 
The splendor of Parc Mont Royal at 
a price you can afford. 286-8190. 


Le Parc, Drummond & Dr. Penfield 
large 3-1/2 to share with female. 
Modern hi-rise, indoor-outdoor 
pools, Sauna, doorman, Fully fur- 
nished $100/month. Call 842-0994 
evenings, weekend. 


Sublet 4-1/2, clean, near Guy metro, 
June ist, option to renew, 
$318/month (water & heating includ- 
ed). Claudia or Linda 934-0444. 


Nice apartment (1-1/2) excellent 
view (9th floor) close to gym. 
Avallable from May 1st. (200$ / 
month). Call 286-1231 or 284-9206. 


Large 5-1/2 to sublet June or July 
ist. 456 Pine West, corner 
Durocher. $464 monthly. Option on 
new lease Sept. 1st. Call 849-0284 or 
392-5169. 


Get out of the ghetto! Large, quiet 
1-1/2 to sublet May 1- Aug. 31. Roof- 
top patio, 1540 Summerhill Ave. 
931-6707 after 5 pm. 


Summer cottage. Furnished 5 
bedrooms on Millesisies River, 10 
miles from Montreal. Bus every 
hour. Peaceful, natural surroun- 
ding. $350 monthly or $90 weekly. 
Tel: 271-5110, 279-8214. 


To Sublet: May 1 to August 31. Un- 
paralleled 4-1/2 on Durocher. High 
cellings, hardwood floors, balcony, 
partly furnished. Everything you 
need for a better life, $300/month. 
Call Carl and Peter at 286-9953. 


Durocher, large clean, quiet 5-1/2 to 
Suviet May1 with option to renew, 
$475, 286-9815. 


Summer Sublet; Clean, sunny, fur- 
nished 4-1/2 In the heart of the 
McGill. student ghetto. $265/mo., 
3578 Aylmer St., apt.4. 286-0777. 


Great sublet & option to renew. 
Large 5-1/2 In ghetto (3549 Ste. 
Famille, 2) furnished, sunny, lovely, 
good neighbours, fireplace. Star- 
ting June preferably, Rent: $375, 
phone 286-0673. 3 


Sublet: May 1st to Sept. ist. 3-1/2 - 
$170/mo. 2 blocks east on Atwater 
Please call 
931-3971. 


Share Large bright 5-1/2 apt. Outre- 
mont May or June 1st for six mon- 
ths or one year. $200.00 each, mon- 
thly Includes heating. Fully furnish- 
ed except one bedroom. Building is 
a Clean duplex. Please call Don at 
738-8862 evenings or weekends. 


343-MOVERS 
McGIll Student Transport. Moving 


soon, low on cash? Across the ghet- 
to or across town, we can help you. 
McGill Student Transport. Call Mr. 


Ricordo, 286-1777. 
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350- JOBS 


Wanted person with skill in using 
the Polliwog system editor, to enter 
data into large computer file for 
psychology research. Must be ac- 
curate and fast. Call Sandra Got- 
tlleb 738-8998 (12:30 - 4:45 pm) or 
486-4814 (after 5 pm). 


352 - HELP WANTED 


Babysitter for 3-year-old boy occa- 
sional evenings now and during 
summer. References needed. Phone 
737-4302 between 5:30-7:30 or leave 
message. 


Counselors wanted - co-ed welght 
reduction New York overnight 
camp. Sports, drama, music, dance, 
swimming, crafts, general; Camp 
Shane, 15 Eldorado Place, 
Weehawken, N.J. 07087. 


Male Senior Counsellors and swim 
instructor positions for Co-ed camp 
In Algonquin Park. For more infor- 
mation call Doug between 6:30 - 


7:30 at 489-0209. 


354 - TYPING SERVICES 


Typing - $.90 page, English, French, 
Spanish. Experlenced, Fast, ac- 
curate. Call Lola, 733-3379. 2 p.m. -9 
p.m.M to F,S & S all day. 


Typing (IBM Selectric 3) French & 
English. Manuscripts, Term papers, 
Reports, Theses. Available 
weekends. Close to campus. Call 
849-0243 mornings and evenings 
preferably. 


Typing - Fast, Accurate & Reliable. 
Will correct spelling also, $1.35 per 
double space page. Please call 
Gloria at 683-7915 or 737-9520. 


Typist avallable - Experienced, 
rellable, IBM Selectric. Please call 
684-7475 after April 18. 


Typing 1.B.M. Pick and delivery at 
McGill, Call Sue 697-0714. 


Computerized word processing. 
Theses, term papers, resumés. 
Every page error free. Fastest ser- 
vice. Introductory student rate: 
364-6036 


I will gladly and expertly type your 
term papers, theses, resumes, fac- 
tum, Correspondence, etc. Legal ex- 
perience. Bilingual. Fast and ac- 
curate. IBM typewriters 487-4627, 


Experienced, well-educated, 
English typist available for part 
time work, student theses, IBM 
selectric machine, $1.00 per page. 
Call 658-7943 after 4:00 pm. 


Have your thesis or term paper pro- 
fessionally typed In a _ neat 
academic style. For absolutely the 
fastest service, call 284-2647 right 
away. 


356 - SERVICES OFFERED 


Quality Downtown Haircuts for 
students with |.D. Shampoo and 





SPECIALIZING 

IN NATURAL 

HAIR CARE 
PRODUCTS 


The Latest Hair Fashions Pour Elle et Lui 
15% DISCOUNT FOR McGILL 
STUDENTS & STAFF 


coiffure 


MONTREAL | 


OÙ present 





1390 Sherbrooke W. 


(between Bishop and Crescent) 


844-2877 || 


‘Please call 


halrcut from $9.00. Call Gino ‘at 
844-3309. 


Autos avallable - Toronto, Western 
Canada, Maritimes, Florida - Mon- 
treal Drive Away - 4036 St. Catherine 
W. Corner Atwater. 937-2816. 


Need something moved? Closed 
truck - cheaper than trailer rental 
and no hassle, Call Gary 336-3576. 
Ladies: Spring hairstyles by a 


qualified hairdresser. Students bet- 
ween $8-12. Call June for an ap- 


pointment at .737-0706 or leave a. 


message at 482-7827. 


Stripping Telegrams Did you ever 
see the look on the face of someone 
receiving a male or female stripping 


telegram? Call us for rates. 
354-6381. 
361 - ARTICLES FOR SALE 


Women’s wear sizes 5 to 15 spring 
fashions. Savings to 35, Wed, 
Thurs., Friday 11:30 10 6:00 pm, 1500 
Stanley St. corner de Maisonneuve. 


FLY MONTREAL-AMSTERDAM one 
way June 19th 1982, 1 Adult ticket, 2 
children’s. Will sell separate or 
together. $250. Phone 342-3654. 


Typewriter for sale: “Brother's” 


manual, portable model. Perfect 
condition! Asking $120.00. Call 
286-0577. 


Ride home this summer on a Honda 
CB350; excellent condition; equip- 
ped for touring, fairing and carrier 
rest; low mileage and price; free 
lessons! 286-0711, 843-4806. 


Synthesizer. Rolland SH-2000 for 
sale. Price negotlable. Call Diane 
after 6 p.m. at 653-7226. 


.Must sell stereo set - all Hitachi 


components - turnable, recelver, 
tape deck and stand. All new, ask- 
ing $675 negotiable. Call 286-8162, 


Wanted to buy: Bicycle panniers in 
good condition, front ,and rear. 
David or Jenny at 
733-6926. 


Futons - 100% cotton mattresses 
which convert to sofas. Single 
$98.95; double $118.95; Queen 
$138.95, 310 Duluth E. 845-3083, 


Audio preamplifier AGI 511 H, very 
high slew rate, perfect square wave 
response. Sounds great, like new 
condition, low price. Call 488-4878 
mornings or evenings. 


Canadian Immigration Book. Writ- 
ten by the president of the Associa- 
tion of Immigration Lawyers. Laws 
regarding work permits, sponsor- 
ships, landed immigrant status and 
more, J. Wezer; Entr. Box 1042, Sta- 
tion H. Montréal, Qué. H3G 2M9. 
488-3470. 


For Sale: Italvega Racing Bicycle. 
Full Campagnolo equipped. 55 cm. 
(22 in.) Priced for.quick sale. Call 
844-9724, 


Cheap furniture: We're moving but 
our furniture Isn't. 26-inch color TV, 
beds, dressers, desks and much 
more AT STUDENT PRICES (cheap). 
Call evenings 286-0448, : 


Hiking/Climbing boots: very-good 
condition, size 8-8 1/2. Asking 
$35.00, Phone 845-7836, 


Computer terminal and Modem 
$1,000, also TRS-80 microcomputer 
Model III with RS-232C Interface, 
tape recorder, tapes and instruction 
manuals $1,300. Call 473-7280 after 
6 pm. 


"Wednesday, April 7, 1982 


367 - CARS FOR SALE 
For Sale: Red convertible (1968 Ford 


a/c, power windows, rebuilt engine, 
bucket seats, cassette stereo, 
many extras. $2900.00, 683-4290. 


370 - RIDES 


transportation $40 U.S., $49.95 
Canadian, leaves downtown mid- 
night Thursday April 29, leaves 
Manhattan Sunday afternoon. Infor- 
mation 1535 Sherbrooke W., No. 2, 
989-1933, 487-7822. 


372-LOST AND FOUND 





down parka from Sigma Chi, Sat. 
night Feb. 20. If found call Michelle - 
286-1535. Reward, 


Found: One calculator in Leacock 
On Wednesday the 23rd. Call 
845-9990 and identify. 


| lost an HP33E calculator in the 
Eng. Cafeteria on Thursday after- 
noon. If found please call Talal after 
10 p.m. 934-1687 (reward). 














Lost: black leather eyeglass case. 
Initials JRS. Reward $15. 286-0750 
after 9 p.m, 


Found: One Ladles’' Gold Selko 
watch in Leacock 26. Phone 
489-6582 and Identify. 


Lost: Gold I.D. Bracelet. “Carrie”. In 











Lost: teakettle (of sentimental 
value), evening of March 25, bet- 
ween El Salvador coffee house and 
Park Avenue. Please call Leslie 
270-2793 if found. 


Lost: Silver digital watch, at Ger- 
trude’s or at Arts Bldg., please con- 








374 - PERSONAL 


Carol, the psychology major. | met 
you last Saturday night at the sweet 
then at Bill W's. Unfortunately you 
were with Ron. Call me. 482-1959. 


Wanted: one adventurous 
gultar/harmonica player willing to 
tote 35 mm. long distances - will 
compensate generously. Must be . 
available March 13, 1992. Contact 
LJ anytime, anywhere. 








please call 739-0556. 
383-LESSONS 
Europe - earn credits while enjoying 


‘summer program at University of 


(France) 
Graduates, and 


New Paltz (914) 257-2233. 


Singing lessons/Leçons de chant, 
technique & interpretations, 
elementary piano, solfege, dicta- 


“DRAMA STUDENTS!” 
CAN YOU SING, T007 : 


Unique opportunity to broaden your experience In Improvisation. Learn to 
cope with amy situation In public! Be a ham and earn money, too! 


Prestigious singing telegram company seeks zany messengers. Must have 


own transportation and be bilingual. 


est 
Aton 


£ & 
+ 
. 
a. SANs 2 hr . : + me Pom M ET Pitt et ie Beng 


282-1717 
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| What is the basis of 


by André Anovim 
Philosophers have been 
known to engage in spurious 
and arcane questioning. In my 
own experience, what im- 
mediately comes to mind in this 
regard is an examination ques- 
tion which I was given the 
somewhat doubtful privilege of 
answering: ‘‘How do we know 
when we are hungry?”’ Talk in 
this regard also calls to mind the 
title of an article in the journal 
Mind (renamed ‘‘Mindless’’ by 
a pundit obviously familiar with 
its contents),‘‘Was Achilles’ 
‘Achilles’ heel’ really Achilles’ 
heel?’’ 
Occasionally, 
philosophers are inclined to 
[discuss matters of importance 
to our lives. They sometimes, 
even frequently, do so when 
they turn their attention to 


moral, political and social | 


issues. Questions under the 
topic of human rights have been 
discussed by philosophers, and 
those similarly inclined, since 
| the earliest times. I have compil- 
ed a by no means exhaustive list 
of the questions involved in a 
philosophical approach to the 
issue of human rights.-I hope 
that none or at least little of 
what follows is overly spurious 
or arcane. 

Does the concept of rights 
presuppose individualism? 

We tend to think of rights as 
accruing to the individual. We 
think of the State as one of, if 
not the chief culprit insofar as 
infringing upon these rights is 
concerned. If, on the other 
hand, one argues (as do the 
Chinese) that human life is pre- 
eminently social, what are the 
consequences of this view for a 
theory of human rights? Does 
the group or the community 
under the latter view possess 
rights in the same way as the in- 
dividual does under the former 
view? In what, if anything, 
does the difference lie? Should 
the rights of groups considered 
to be anti-social be circumscrib- 
ed in precisely the same sense as 
the rights of individuals deemed 
to be anti-social? 

Should rights confer cor- 
responding obligations, or 
should rights accrue to in- 


dividuals without their having 


to méet any specific obligations 
arising from their having these 
rights? If certain rights belong 
to an individual ‘‘obligation- 
free’’ (philosophers give these 
rights the name ‘‘natural 
lrights’’) and others imply 
obligations, how are we to 
decide which rights are type ‘I’ 


and which type ‘II’? Who is to- 


make decisions of this kind? 

What is the precise nature of 
the difference between a 
religious (i.e. a metaphysically 
based) and a non-religious (i.e. 
a uniquely ethically based) view 
of human rights? What are the 


however, 
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implications of these differing’ 


views? Presuming (fairly, I 
think) that a religious view of 
human rights entails an ab- 
solutist view of human rights 
(that is, that certain rights, 
given by G-d, are in any case in- 


r 
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rights and needs? Rights and 
needs would seem often to be in 
conflict. Maurice Cranston, in 
his book ‘What are Human 
Rights?’ provides an example 
where this is so. A dam which 


; ER would otherwise provide irriga-: 
violable), is it necessarily the | tion an 


we housands of 


Perhaps rights are of two sorts 





case that a non-religious view oO 
human rights entails an ar- 
bitrary view (that is, that no 
right is immune from being 
given or withdrawn according 
to, say, ‘‘public interest’’....or 
rather, a bureaucratic or an 
autocratic interpretation of the 
public interest)? Is there a 
tenable middle ground between 
these . two positions? 
Humanism; seemingly attempts 
to fill what it considers to be the 
middle ground in arguing that 


- certain rights, although issuing 


from no more than human con-. 
sensus are to be treated as 
though they are absolute. How 
is the ‘‘absoluteness’’ of these 
rights to be protected against 
the talons of the (not necessarily 
benevolent) State? 


What is the relation between | salmon, a Pine Avenue con- 











people may be denied to these 
people in deference to the pro- 
perty rights of those whose land 
would be flooded, providing an 
illustration of certain rights tak- 
ing precedence over others. Ibid 
needs. The calculation of the 
relative importance of par- 
ticular needs enters into our 
idea of the reasonableness of 
these needs. Theorists 
distinguish between needs and 
desires or wants, Needs would 
include things deemed to be 
necessary, including as a basic 
diet, competent health care, 
education and legal assistance 
when required. Desires, 
distinguished from needs, 
would take in the realm of those 
items considered to be non- 
necessary, such as smoked 


LA 


- 
het) 
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dominium or a free subscription 
to the Daily. Even though some 
people might lust after these 
things (especially the last item) 
and be quite unhappy without 
them, they are deemed to be 
mere wants. And it is felt that it 
is to the satisfaction of needs, 
and not mere wants, that we 
have a right. 

What is the relation between 
human rights and human in- 
terests? Is it simply that rights 
protect interests, that is that you 
have a particular interest and 
that the corresponding right 
defines or announces that in- 
terest? More than this, it would 
seem that rights describe certain 
limits of behaviour, namely the 
limits beyond which you may 
not pass and beyond which 
others may not go in seeking for 
whatever reason to interfere 
with your pursuit of your in- 
terests. Interests thus are to be 
seen as goals or purposes 
whereas rights describe the 
kinds of behaviour which may 
either promote or interfere 
(depending upon whether .the 
goal or purpose is deemed to be 
in society’s best interests or 
against society’s best interests) 


| with the achievement of these | 







human rights? 


goals or attainment of these 
purposes. | 
How do we decide upon the 
precise limits of particular 
rights? Why, for instance, do 
we feel comfortable (if we do)| 
with the idea that a newspaper’s 
denying access to its printed 
page does not violate the right 
to freedom of speech? Is it 
because there are alternative 


‘forums? What if all alternative 


forums are unavailable? (But 
then a man can always stand on 
the corner and proclaim his opi- 
nions to all who care to listen — 
is it this last freedom which is a 
sufficient and necessary ground 
for the right to freedom of 
speech?) 

What is the precise connec- 
tion between that which is a 


| human right and that which is a 
| good thing to do’? Befriending 


a lonely person is ‘a good thing}. 
to do. Yet most people would 
not want to say that the lonely 


‘person has a right to be 


befriended (I think that strictly| 
speaking, a religious person 
would want to say that the per- 
son has that right. It would 
seem that relinquishing a 
religious foundation to morality 
leads to feeling not unduly un- 
comfortable with more limited 
sympathies for others than 
would otherwise be the case) ex-| 
cept in the sense that no one has 
the right to interfere with 
anyone engaging in such an ac- 


| tivity and would be, in fact, 


most probably chastised, and 
failing that, be punished for 
such interference. Does this 
mean that strictly speaking, the 
capacity for moral action 


| presupposes rights, i.e., at least 


the right to go about doing or 
acting in moral ways? And if 
this is the case, how is the rela-| 
tionship between these ideas 
constituted from the other 
direction? That is, what does 
the fact of a given right imply 
about our moral ideas? Clearly, 
this is not a simple question. If I 
have the right to drink as much 
alcohol as I choose, this clearly 
does not mean that that activity 
is a good thing todo. — 
Perhaps rights are of two 
sorts — those which allow us to 
engage in certain activities in so 
far as it seems to bethe case that 
no other is foreseeably and 


| adversely affected by our ac- 


tions and those which guarantee 
our freedom from being in- 
terfered with while engaging in 
activity which is acknowledged 
to be morally good. Obviously, 


the matter is quite a bit more 


complicated than this. What has 
been said is offered in the way 
of a fundamental and hopefully 
useful distinction. 

Should you wish to pursue 
questions concerning the 
philosophy of human rights, a 
good place to start is Jacques 
Maritain’s, ‘‘The Right’s of 
Man and Natural Law.”’ 
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McGill Program Board . 
APPLICATIONS. : 


are hereby extended for the following appointed position: 
(Deadline: 4:30 p.m., Thursday, April 8, 1982) 


PRODUCER 
RED & WHITE REVUE 


The Producer of the Red & White Revue will be responsible for all aspects of AKGill's largest annual 
variety show usually held at the end of March. The Producer will oversee a large committee including 
technical staff, set and costume designers, house manager, publicity staff and the Director, The Direc- 
tor of the Red & White Revue will be appointed by the Producer and the Chairperson of the Program 


Board, 


NOTE: 


Notwithstanding the specific nature of some of the Program Board positions, all students holding posi | 


tions on the Board are expected to attend meetings throughout the year and assist in other areas 

beside their own, 

The above position is considered voluntary. Joint applications will be accepted from not more than 
. two (2) students, 

All applications will be treated confidentially and will be reviewed by a committee consisting of the in- 

coming Chairperson of the Program Board, the Vice-President-elect (Internal Affairs), the Program 

Director of the Students’ Society and the Liaison Offider to the Dean of Students. The best qualified 

candidates will likely be interviewed by this committee, 

‘General Application’ forms are available from the Students’ Society General Office, Room 105 of the 

Student Union Building, 3480 McTavish Street. 

Completed applications must be submitted to Leslie Copeland, Operations Secretary, Students’ Socie- 

ty General Office, NO LATER THAN 4:30 p.m., THURSDAY, APRIL 8th, 1962. 


Keith Hennesy, Chairperson 
Students’ Society Nominating Committee 





La Cour Ste-Famille | 


nr 
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An elegant ‘pie 
in a private, urban garden 


= Think of an elegant, Victorian greystone tastefully 
renovated into four, one and two-storey apartments. 
All have two bedrooms, a fireplace and high, beamed 
ceilings. eee : 
Then add ten townhouses designed in the Victo- 
rian manner...with fireplaces, French windows, full 
basements and elegant top-floor studios (with 
cathedral ceilings and roof decks). And now land- 
scape carefully...and artfully. | 
This is La Cour Ste-Famille. Fourteen stylish city 
homes tucked away in a completely private, formal 
garden. On Ste-Famille near Sherbrooke, you're 
minutes from Place Ville Marie in a vibrant ‘quartier: 
of theatre, art, restaurants and old-style markets. 


Condominium prices begin at $95,000. 


ee eee | 
En le Permanent 


Sharon Mosher 735-2761 
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The McGill Dally ft 


Wednesday; Aprit 7,:1982/ 
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Les BALLETS RUSSES 
de Montréal 


Dance Institute - Director Mikhall Berkut 
Ministry of Education Permit 749641 





AND AN 
EXPERT TEAM 


SPRING SESSION 


12 April - 26 June 
e CLASSICAL BALLET e 
e BALLET-JAZZ e 
e INTERNATIONAL 
FOLKDANCE e - 
Adults-Children 


Beginners-Advanced j 
Monday-Saturday Daytime & Evening © 
Kalinka Dance Company - Studios to Rent — Ke 


SS Se CE MP 
REGISTER NOW AND SAVE 288-1677 
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' 1231 St. Catherine West, First Floor 





THE NEWMAN STUDENTS’ SOCIETY HOSTS 


“REMEMBERING 
THE HOLOCAUST” 


_ A Survivor's Story 
with 


Friday, April 9th, Noon 
al the Newman Centre 
3484 Peal 
Tel.: 392-6711 
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À Jewish Student Center 7'51 _ 


wishes you a @ 
RAS 
Kosher-For-Passover _ 
vw ae 


sat food will be available © 
Ady ‘Sun.-Tues., April 11-13 P 
from 12:00 - 2:00 
(please reserve) 
















Special Resident Hours 
contact Ronnie Fine or Cathy O'Connor |: 


at 842-6616 © 






REMEMBER: 


e Don’t eat any chametz. 

© Eat at least 1 oz. or matzah (1/2 of a shmurah, 3/4 of a machine- 

made), 3/4 oz. of bitter herbs, and drink at least 4 x 4 oz. of wine or 
_ grape juice’ Seder nights, 

e Don’t resume eating chametz until AFTER 7:45 p.m., April 15. 
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| by G. Pierre Goad 

Hot North American cities, the urban 
centres which grace the covers of 

newsmagazines, have put themselves on 

the map with waterfront development in 

recent years, 

First it was Boston, then Baltimore 

with the Harbourfront project, 
coming soon to a newspaper weekend 
edition. in your town, New York’s 
assive development at the foot of 
nhattan; all have been the object of 
sessive press attention. 
Given Mayor Jean Drapeau’s well- 
known propensity for ‘‘putting the city 
on the map’’ one would expect that 
Montreal’s neglected waterfront would 
be well on its way to a rebirth. 

There is interest in doing something 
with the abandoned acres between Mon- 
trealers and their river but it is the 
| federal government’s baby. Beginning in 
| 1978 the office of the Secretary of State 

for Urban Affairs has muddled its way 

through planning a redevelopment 
Strategy for ‘‘Le Vieux Port’’. 
. There have been a number of sugges- 
tions, conferences, and consultations 
but as of yet precious little concrete ac- 
tion. 

The Secretary of State announced 
four years ago that it would throw some 
cash at the port. The first step was the 
creation of ‘L'Association de la Vieux 
Port,’’ which was mandated to consult 


with the public and make recommenda- 


tions to the Minister. This it did. 
However, it appears that Ottawa has 
buried the resultant report and studies 
and is embarking on its own scheme, 
The long-term planning for Le Vieux 
| Port has been farmed out to Lavelin Inc. 
with noted urban planner Maurice 
Desnoyers at the planning helm: There 
are no specifics as to what use will be 
made of this valuable public space. 
The federal government to date has 
only spread the word that it is willing to 
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absorb the capital costs of the project 
but will insist that it be operationally 
| self-financing. This concept has been ap- 
plied to similar development in Toronto. 
As for Mayor Drapeau’s ‘‘Cinema 
City’’ trial balloon floated some time 
ago, it appears to have died. The City of 
Montréal does have a representative on 
the Board of the federally created 
development corporation consigned to 
the old port. 


«The establishment of the ;"Spricte jm: |, lacking in the.Old Montréal area. The, 
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mobiliére du Canada (Le Vieux Port de 
Montréal) limitée’ marked the end of 
the consultative function of the federally 
funded Association de Vieux Port and 
the beginning of its role as pressure 
group. — 
Another day another report 

The expanse of land at the the foot of 
Place Jacques-Cartier and to the east 
and west along Rue de la Commune of- 
fers an opportunity for a significant 
physical improvement to the city. The ci- 
ty has been so well cut off from the river 
that it is easy to forget that Montréal is 
an island, Creative redevelopment of the 
public lands at the foot of Old Montréal 
would once again link the city proper 
with the river. There are several impor- 
tant considerations in trying to choose 
the best option for creating the window 
on the river, touted by the government 
as the conceptual base for the develop- 
ment of the Vieux Port. 


The commercial, residential, and 


public use of the available land and its 


integration into the fabric of the city 
proper and not just. the tourists’ Old 
Montréal is the problem. under discus- 


sion. The site, size, and history of Les. Ee 
Vieux Port are important reasons for ex- KS 


pressing some -interest -in what the 


federal government plans to do with the à 


birthplace of Montréal. 


L’ Association de Vieux Port provided Ÿ Si 


an opportunity for public input which, $ 
despite the imperfections, produced à 
reasoned and thoughtful recomenda- 
tions and planning options. The moment 
for public participation in the: Vieux 
Port’s planning appears to have come 
and gone. 
There goes the neighbourhood 


Housing is a key element of several 


other waterfront redevelopment projects 
in North America. There does not ap- 
pear to be good reason for substantial 
residential development in Le Vieux 
Port. In other cities there is a housing 
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and land shortage. Such is not the case 
in Montréal. There are hundreds of va- 
cant buildings and lots in already 
established neighbourhoods in central 
Montréal. There does not appear to be 
any good reason for creating a new 
neighbourhood from scratch on or 
around the abandoned piers in the Vieux 
Port. 

Schools, grocery stores, recreational 
facilities, and community life are all 
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Montréal’s window on the river 


closest real neighbourhood is to the nor- 
theast of the historic district. Both the 
province and the city are actively pursu- 
ing residential development in this 
district, however, the existing building 
stock is more than adequate to sate the 
urbane homesteaders for at least “the 
next several years. 

Assuming the federal government in- 
sists On some sort of operationally self- 


financing scheme for at least part of.Le 


Vieux Port, condominiums will be in- 
evitable. Whether it is the poor or the 
rich who live in harbour housing makes 
little difference to the rest BCE we citizens 


TH Ones 





who would be deprived of access to what 
would become private territory. This is 
not desirable. There are opportunities 
for renovating buildings along Rue de la 
Commune for offices and housing which 
would preserve the traditional north- 
south private-public division of land use 
the de la Commune axis represents. 
Invasion of the killer quiche 

Commercial development of the area 
on a large scale appears to be both 
unfeasible and undesirable. Access dif- 
ficulties and cost factors make the 
viability of creating a subsidiary 
downtown centred on the Vieux Port il- 
logical. The new convention complex at 
the south end of Montréal’s 
government-sponsored Place 
Desjardins-Guy -Favreau ‘‘downtown’’ 
axis is only moments away from the 
Vieux Port. It would therefore not be 
surprising if an attempt was made to ex- 
tend the axis right to the river. 

The idea of a market is a popular 


topic for discussion. Boston’s Quincy 
+ market is the usual example; Bonsecours 


& Market i is the Montréal site for our own 


F version of this eminently successful ur- 
Sban creation. 
. Market is not located next to a major ex- 
> Pressway, is not blessed-with open park- 
| 3 ing areas, and is not empty and decay- 
Sing, having been upgraded into quality 
à office space for the city’s own use a few 


However, Bonsecours 


short years ago. There are quite enough 
quiche and salad joints in the city as it is, 
not to mention the expanding boutique 
string along Rue St. Paul. 


While it may be unfortunate that this 
magnificent building has been closed to 
public use it does not represent the 
‘“perfect opportunity’’. 


Culture and such 


Permanent and tempory cultural ac- 
tivities should be a part of Le Vieux 








public events and activities was under- 


taken with mixed success. This summer 


a similar but expanded program is plan-. 
ned. Concerts, exhibitions, and other ac- 
tivities do draw people to the Vieux 
Port. 

Permanent institutions, making use of 
existing buildings like the old Police Sta- 
tion, Harbour Commission building, 
and Dalhousie Station could be an in- 
tegral part of a public Vieux Port. A 
maritime museum and an interpretation 
center on port industry would be ob- 
vious suggestions. An historic display of 
SH and boats is another possibilty. 


A permanent opera house or concert 
hall would only needlessly duplicate the 
functions of existing institutions. The 
Vieux Port is an attractive site for out- 
door festivals, assuming that the bulk of 
the land at the foot of Place Jacques- 


Cartier remains a public space. 


Activities which somehow relate to the 
Vieux Port and its history are desirable | 
if the area is to retain some of its 
historical flavour. 

It would also seem silly to compete 
with the nearby Man and his World 
complex or try to outdo and dominate 
Old Montréal. Le Vieux Port offers a 
wonderful opportunity for recreation. 

_ Looking ahead 

Le Vieux Port is where it all began. 
The functional and eventually symbolic 
nature of the Vieux Port as entry point 
to the City of Montréal makes it as im- 
portant as the mountain which gave the 
city its name. 

Cut off from the river by a crude 
chain link fence for so many years, 
Montréalers deserve to have their ‘‘win- 
dow on the river’’. The character of the 
area is fragile and the city would be ill- 
served by cha-cha redevelopment. The 
creation of a roosting spot for the 
quiche-chomping hordes waiting eagerly 
in the wings would be a disservice to 
Montréalers. 

Mark London, former Secretary- 
General of the Association Vieux-Port 
and presently head of Heritage Montréal 
is worried: 

“There is a danger of a lot of com- | 
mercial development, we don’t know yet 
what is being planned.’’ 

An unfortunate confluence of 
misguided notions, ill-conceived plans, 
band-aid financing, and general 


' boorishness could once again close the 


gates on public land which could and 
should be AS to creative ene HE 


Port. Last summer a limited program of .|_public use... SR nid 
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° Group Instruction 
° Introductory Popular Guitar 

1 hour lessons weekly for 7 weeks - Course $60. 
¢ Fundamentals of Lead Guitar 

1 hour lessons weekly for 7 weeks - Course $85 
e Guitar Rentals 
e Private Lessons available 


STUDIO BILL LURIE 
4937 Sherbrooke W. 

Suite 15 

Montreal, Quebec 


- 481-5250 


Drop by for a literary mun 
and a light lunch — f 
















Meet for coffee in a pleasant 
and familiar atmosphere. We are 
just across the street. : 
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NOWS THE TIME 
TO VOLUNTEER TO HELP OUT 


WITH NEXT YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


PROGRAM BOARD + BLOOD DRIVE + STUDENTS’ 
SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


VOLUNTEER FORM 

















Name 
Present Address . 

No. - Street Apt. 
on ee 
City Postal Code Telephone 
Summer Address Ai ratte RMS Pe ER RE SU PU PES Ur Re es So Sa 

No. Street Apt. 
PO M EE 
City Province (State) Postal Code (Zip) 


summer. Phone NO(S) (7) MEET (2) PR RE RE RENAN (3) 
| wish to help out with (check more than 1 if you wish): 


[] Blood Drive © Program Board (indicate which area below) 
0 Activities Night _ © Welcome Week O Guest Speaker . [ Red & White Revue 
[Ü Concerts/Dances -  [ Special Events 0) Winter Carnival 


If you're into photography, layout, writing, editing or design::. 
LJ Student Handbook L) McGill Tribune L) Old McGill Yearbook L] Student Directory 


Check here DO if you will be in the Montreal area over the summer and are interested 
in getting involved during that time. Indicate any particular area(s) within the activities 
you checked off in which you'd like to work (e.g., publicity, logistics, finances, etc.) 


er 


‘ SS 


Hand in completed form at the Students’ Society General-Office or mail to: Leslie 
Copeland, Operations Secretary, Room 105, 3480 McTavish Street, Montreal, Quebec H3A 
1X9 (392-8930). 
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Night people 


by Peter F. Kuitenbrouwer 


There are half as many deputies in the morality squad 
of the Montreal Urban Community (MUC) police deal- 
ing with Montreal’s teenage prostitution problem than 
there were eighteen months ago. 


And MUC Executive Director Yvon 
Lamarre’s executive council will decide 
on April 14 whether or not to shut the 
department down entirely. 

Mayor Jean Drapeau was elected to 
office a quarter of a century ago on a 
platform of ‘‘cleaning up the city.’’ Has 
he succeeded? A Civic Party executive 
member pointed to the figures for pro- 
stitution cases opened in 198], one half of 
what they were a year earlier, and said 
that confirmed that less prostitutes are 
Operating in the downtown area. 

“It’s a weird position,’’ says Marc 
Bouchard, constable at the Morality 
squad. ‘‘There aren’t less prostitutes. 
They’re still out there. But when you cut 
your staff in half you’ve cut your infor- 
mation in half.’’ 

Bouchard said the squad is politically 
unpopular in Drapeau’s office because 
they only work downtown, so there’s no 
pressure from suburban areas of the 
MUC to keep it operating. ‘‘The 
suburbs put pressure on the MUC to 
keep the ambulances running, because 
they use that. But there’s no visible pro- 
stitution in the suburbs. I think 
downtown has one more vote than the 
suburbs on this matter.’’ 

The constable said he was spending 
more time doing paperwork, and had 
less chance to walk the streets, gathering 
tips. 

‘The problem with morality,’’ says 
Bouchard, ‘‘is that it’s a victimless 
crime, Or at least they call it that. Try 
and sell a morality squad. We work on 
people’s pleasures: pornography and 
gambling. There are no complaints 
about this.’’ 

Bouchard, 30, has been with the 
I5-member Morality squad for three 
years, and with the police department 
for five. He says that there are a lot of 
officers who want to work for morality, 
but that they only stay an average of 
three years. Either they get promoted, 
fired, or go back to the beat. 

“It’s a real high-stress area,’ 
Bouchard says. ‘‘You’re expected-to 


| ‘produce. If you’re not getting enough 


convictions you get demoted.’’ 

And with the smaller department, 
they’re finding it hard to produce. ‘‘It’s 
not that we can’t do the small things. 
But big things like booking a pimp take 
weeks, or sometimes months.’’ 

A walk on the wild side 

A smartly-dressed, middle-aged man 
is masturbating in a washroom at Com- 
plexe Desjardins. A 12-year old boy 
walks up to him and offers to give hima 
blow-job...for $15. 

The man is interested, but proposes 


something a little more involved. For 


$25, the kid agrees to go to a hotel-room 
nearby, where he performs anal sex with 
the man, who is old enough to be his 
father. When he collects the money, the 
kid hops the metro for Belmont Park. 
There, he spends the rest of the day 
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the midway, and eating cotton candy. 

It’s easy money. 

‘In a lot of cases they like it,’’ says 
Bouchard. ‘‘They’re convinced at age Il, 
or maybe 13, that they are homosexual. 
It seems to me that at that age you can’t 
really decide.”’ \ 

Bouchard said that many of the boys 
Start out by being propositioned, and 
end up soliciting. A lot of kids in the 
Complexe, in McDonald’s on Peel St., 
in Dominion Square in front of the 
SunLife Building, and in Alexis Nihon 
Plaza, are earning spare change granting 
sexual favours, especially during the 
summer, he says. 

‘A lot of these boys live with their 
parents, and their parents don’t know 
what’s going on.”’ 
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A lot of the men buying it, Bouchard $ : SEX 


says, are married, and are ‘‘out for © fy 
something different. Most of them are = 


interested in children. They are ae 


and all kind of people.’’ 
‘These men are more middle and up- = 


per class,’’ Bouchard says. ‘‘The lower = 
class have better things to do than think g 


about this.”’ 

The constable said homosexual pro- 
stitution is not necessarily more com- 
mon now, but just more visible; it’s 
come out of the closet. 

The officers who spend a lot of time 
tracking down these boys and the men 
who buy their favours, are very disap- 
pointed with the fines the men get for 
buying this sex: ‘*The judge looks at the 
man and says if the kid hadn’t solicited 
it the man would’t have even considered 
it.’ 

Girls between 15 arid 17 are visible 
along St. Laurent between St. Catherine 
and Dorchester, known as ‘‘the Main,’’ 
selling their flesh beside the ‘‘Hot-dog 
steamé’’ restaurants. 


“But they don’t look that age,” © 


Bouchard says, ‘‘They don’t flaunt it. 
Young girls work exactly like older girls. 
No great difference, except that they’re 
juveniles, so the penalty if they’re 
caught is less stiff.’’ 

The police can pick up a girl soliciting 
if they so much as suspect her of being 
underage, Bouchard says. With adult 
women, they must have a well- 
documented case which they can use in 
court to convict her. 

But the girls can disguise their age 
quite well, BoucHard says. 

“The girls burn out quite fast in this 
profession,’’ Bouchard notes. ‘‘Pro- 
stitution puts a real strain on a girl’s 
body, because she is doing it 15 or 20 
times a day. You're always worried that 
your client is a killer, or that you’re be- 
ing caught.”’ 

The girls lose all interest in sex 
without pay, Bouchard says. ‘‘It gives 
them no joy.”’ 

But the worst pressure on a prostitute 
is from her pimp. She meets him in a 
bar, and he gets her started. ‘‘Some 


. Clubs. are .hangouts. for. pimps. seeking - 


hoto 


morality squad 
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girls who look a little lost,’’ the con- 


stable says. 

Most of the time, he gets the girl 
hooked on drugs, and keeps watch on 
her. If she starts to lose interest in it, or 
less money is coming in, then the 
beatings start. 

“The girl turns over all her money to 
the pimp,”’ Bouchard says. ‘‘The girl’s 
fee starts at $50 and works up. It could 
go up to $200 or $300...but all she gets is 
drugs.’’ 


The priorities of Montreal’s depleted 
in pro- 
stitution are juveniles and pimps, but 
they find it very hard to control. 

“The only way to control it is to 
Observe the places where they hang 
out,’’ Bouchard says. ‘‘When you see 
the ones who are doing it, you scare 
them off.’’ 

Since the new year the squad has been 
working almost exclusively on pimps. 
Last week, they dramatically laid 
charges on 12 pimps. The police had 
been watching some of these for up to 
three years. 

The prostitutes the squad works with 
are generally a desperate lot. Their 
customers are not the cream of males, 
who can get it elsewhere, And the good- 
looking, more ,stable prostitutes are 


*harder to find: they work out of hotels, 


discotheques, or private homes. 

The girls on the street often come 
from out of town; there are many more 
during the summer. Sometimes they are 
promiscuous girls, thinking, ‘‘If I‘m go- 


| ing to give it away, I might as well sell 


it.’’ But not very many of them are in it 

because they like sex. For most it is the 

only way they know how to stay alive. 
A few smart girls are working their 


_ way. through school-as prostitutes. But | 


most don’t live past 25. They get killed 
by clients, pimps, an overdose, or they 
commit suicide. 

Most of them get into it thinking 
they’ll only stay with it a few months, 
says Chantal Paradis, a criminologist 
with the Department for Protection of 
Youth. \ 


“They always have the intention of 
Stopping,’’ Paradis says of the girls. 
‘But they don’t know any other way to 
make money.”’ 

Paradis’ office on St. Denis St. gets 
teen-age girl prostitutes right when the 
cops pull them off the sidewalk, and 
decides what to do with them in the first 
24 hours. They either send them to their 
parents, after a phone call, or to a centre 
d'accueil where they can stay and get 
rehabilitated. 

Most of them have no contact with 
their parents, Paradis says. 

‘They all have suicidal tendencies 
when they start looking bad. Their main 
problem is one of orientation. They are 


‘unsatisfied. But they work in the present 


only. Five or 0 years is very far away for 
them.”’ 

“They think that they can save some 
money,’’ says Paradis. ‘‘But it goes fast 
and easy: hotels, restaurants, jewelry, 
clothes, drugs.’’ 

Paradis said she sends girls to a centre 
or a private home where they can be wat-| : 
ched over ‘‘basically to protect them 
from themselves. But often they escape. 
They can’t stand being enclosed behind 
walls 24 hours a day.’’ 

These girls are the least débrouillard 
of prostitutes, she said. ‘‘There are a lot 
of others, in bars and discos, that the 
police never -find. And these girls cer- 
tainly have their share of RSR 
too.”’ 





—— 
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by Richard Flint 

Montréal cyclists are to be 
allowed to take their wheels on 
the métro for a six-month trial 
period starting this summer. 

‘The recent decision of the 
Montréal Urban Community 
Transport Commission 
(MUCTC) comes at the end of 
six years campaigning by Le 
Monde a Bicyclette, Montréal’s 
militant bike rights group. 

Cyclists will have to purchase 
a special pass from the MUCTC 
office in Berri-de-Montigny 
métro station which will cost 
$5.00 per month. The passes 
will be issued to adults of 18 
years and over, or children over 
12 when accompanied by an 
adult, 

Bicycles will only be permit- 
ted on the métro during the 
weekends, and a limit of four 
bikes per train, in the last car- 
riage only, will also be enforc- 
ed 



















The decision has been greeted 
by Bob Silverman, external rela- 
tions co-ordinator for Le 
Monde: ‘*We had wanted it for 
a very long time, it’s a very big 
step forward,’’ he said. 

“The bike has a major limita- 
tion — it’s range is restricted. 
he alliance with public 
transport allows us to overcome 
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this limitation. It will give us the 
same range and flexibility as the 
automobile. It’s a great 
measure, long overdue, which 
will benefit the poorer segment 
of the population.”’ 

Silverman accounted the 


various activities and protests 


that have been undertaken by 
Le Monde in their ‘‘velorevolu- 
tionary’’ struggle for cyclist 
rights in Montréal. 

Campaign tactics have ranged 
from street theatre to public 
demonstration; steppladders, 
mattresses, ironing boards and 
other large objects were carried 
into Métro stations without pro- 
test whilst officials refused to 
allow bicycles through the turn- 
styles. ; 

Le Monde activists refused to 
pay fines afor such . activities, 
and were involved in numerous 
cases with the MUCTC. 

In the last Québec election the 
Parti Québecois pledged 
themselves to support for the 
bikers cause, and yet the 
MUCTC authorities steadfastly 
refused to cede the right for 
bikes to travel on the Métro. 

Silverman points to the recent 
decision by Washington, D.C., 
authorities to allow bicycles on 
the city Métro as an important 
precedent for Montréal’s deci- 
sion. . 

Washingston transport 
authorities have recently con- 
cluded a six-month trial period 
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during which bikes were allow- 
ed in subway cars on weekends. 
They have decided to extend the 
period because there have been 
no problems with the pro- 
gramme, which, like the Mon- 
tréal proposal, involves a 
special biker’s pass. 

‘There were absolutely no 
problems with it,’’ said Silver- 
man, ‘‘in fact, it used to be 
restricted to weekends, and now 
they are to allow the bikes on 
during public holidays.”’ 

The Washington authorities 
sent a letter to all of the 700 par- 
tiholders of bike passes explain- 
ing the reasons for the time ex- 
tension. The letter noted that 
there had been no reported in- 
cidents of damage to transport 
equipment, and no complaints 
or observed safety hazards dur- 
ing the experiment. 

Apart. from the influence of 
the recent Washington decision, 
Silverman believes that the 
MUCTC strike this year has had 
an indirect effect on the Mon- 
tréal decision. 

**Hanigan (chairman of the 
MUCTO) is not as strong as he 


used to be, he’s not saying. 


anything, and he was always the 
one who opposed allowing 
bicyles on the Métro,’’ said 
Silverman. 

Silverman believes that the 
present study of the MUCTC 
management’s competence in 
labour relations, and the wage 
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negotiations presently under- 
way between the MUCTC and 
transport workers, have 
weakened the desire of the 
MUCTC to oppose granting 
bikers access to the métro. 

“But it’s really a combination 
of a lot of things,’’ said Silver- 
man,‘‘of all the demonstra- 
tions, the activities and the 
political support.‘ 

The granting of bike access to 
the Métros on weekends is only 
one step in-the comprehensive 
set of demands that the 
velorevolutionaries seek: 
‘‘We'd also like to see them 
allow the bikes on the trains 


during weekdays, particularly 


on the Longeuil line, which has 
the lowest afternoon usage 
rate,’’ explained Silverman. 

“We would be happy to keep 
off during peak rush hour 
times, but the river crossing is 
the only legal way we can a bike 
across the river,’ said Silver- 
man. Bicycles are not allowed 
on most Montréal bridges. 
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The group also wants to see 
the MUCTC install special bicy- 
cle racks on buses. 

‘“There are bike racks on 
some lines in the USA — Los 
Angeles, San Francisco...They 
only cost $1,600 and it takes on- 
ly 10 seconds tp put a bike on.”’ 

Silverman also pointed to 
some other long standing 
demands that Le Monde à 
Bicyclette will continue to fight 


for: bicycle access to commuter 
trains, which is permitted in 


France and England, bicycle 
lanes in the city, and sufficient 
theft-proof parking facilities for 
bicyles. 

Le Monde is asking bicycle 
users to be thoughtful and 
polite in the exercise of their 
newly gained rights. 

‘Remember to show courtesy 
and respect to other passengers, 
and be considerate — that’s the 
request of our organisation,’’ 
said Sjlverman. ‘‘The city will 
be re-deciding the whole issue in 
December.’’ 
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by David Winch 

At the height of the post- 
election panic in 1977, Fortune 
magazine interviewed- Réné 
Levésque. In an accompanying 
article entitled Business has the 
jitters over Québec, Herbert 
Mayer. sardonically attempted 
to ‘‘prove’” that no investment 
was forthcoming, or 
**possible’’, in Montreal. 

Levésque’s. position? ‘‘How 
many markets of two million 
consumers -and very prosperous 
ones- are there? Companies 
afraid to invest here will be 
replaced so fast it will make 
your head spin.’’ 

Things have changed since 
then and Levésque has proven 
to be considerably more 
sophisticated in economic 
forecasting than the business 
press. After all, the centrepiece 
of the corporate anti-Péquiste 
case was purported to be Mon- 
tréal’s slump in commercial 


construction. But the slump is | 


long over and the 1980's see 
Montréal poised for sustained, 
even frantic, expansion in the 
construction of commercial of- 
fice buildings. 

A look at the last twenty 
years’ commercial construction 
activity underlines the rationale 


| for this optimistic projection. 


For Montréal, construction is 
perhaps more sharply cyclical 
than other major cities in North 
America. Since 1960, there have 
been a series of booms (early 
sixties, Expo 67, Olympics, 
post-referendum), all of which 
have been followed by busts. 
However, the present pause in 
the upswing is not necessarily a 
sign that a downturn is beginn- 
ing. Rather, it is a period of 
reorganization and planning for 


À another rash of project starts. 


To understand this construc- 
tion.dynamic, it is wise to step 
back to the mid-seventies. In 
1974-75, Montréal was in the 


midst of the biggest construc- 
| tion boom in her history. Along 
with the pump-priming, keep- | 


Montréal 
(Mirabel, 


afloat projects 
Big O, and 


| autoroutes) there were a 
| number of major commercial 
| office projects underway, 
notably the Complexe Desjar- 
However, 


dins. this boom 
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| began to abate in 1975. Mon- 


tréal construction went into a 
period of sharp contraction and 
by the time the PQ was elected 
in late ’76, the downward cycle 
was already well-established. 

In 1977 and ’78 the bottom 
was reached. Virtually no in- 
vestment took place in commer- 
cial office real estate. However, 
demand kept growing and as it 
absorbed all the excess space, 
new commercial projects started 
to appear. 
the National 
Canada announced their con- 
Struction of joint head office 


| towers, as the upswing gathered | 


steam. By early 1980, half a 
dozen major projects were in 
the planning stages, notably 
that of the Banque Nationale de 
Paris. The momentum built 


through to 1981 and broke into 


a veritable boom; Montreal 
gripped by building boom after 
recent slump headlined the 
Report on Business in April of 
"81. ; 
Today, popular opinion has it 
that the boom is reaching a 
plateau and the city will soon 
have a glut of high quality of- 
fice space. Not so, say market 
analysts. Montreal’s commer- 
cial building boom will be sus- 
tained throughout the eighties. 
This is the position of Deven- 
core Realties Inc. which recently 
released a report entitiled Mon- 
treal: Underlying strength sup- 
ports investments in prime of- 
fice space. | 

The report repeats the ‘‘long- 
view’’ argument that whereas 
the city went into a slump in the 
mid-seventies, demand for new 


office space has -historically | 


been cyclical, with constant, 


growing demand. This trend | 
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will continue in the 1980's, con- 
cludes Devencore, and Mon- 
treal real estate, far from being 
a risky investment, will be a 
quite conservative one. 


Office space is much more ex- 
pensive in Calgary and Toronto 
but this is largely due to their 
high land prices. Developers 
stand to profit in Montréal by 
offering clients Class ‘A’ office 
space at rock bottom prices, 
argues Devencore. 


What does the coming 
building boom mean for 
students, urban activists, 
downtown residents and 
preservers-of-Montréal? Firstly, 
it means the pressure will in- 
crease on downtown properties. 
Rents, consequently, will be 
under strong upward pressures, 
particularly in areas such as the 
McGill ghetto, which are so in- 
viting for ‘‘gentrifiers.’’ 


Young professionals joining 
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will be attracted by proximity to 
the expanding business district. 
For example, at some point in 
the future a developer will likely 
want to link Place Ville Marie 
with McGill, through a com- 
bination office tower-shopping 
plaza-restaurant corridor, stret- 
ching the entire length of 
McGill College Avenue -just as 
Alcan is currently doing on 
Stanley Street. When this hap- 
pens, the ghetto will become 


very hot property for trendy, | 


sandblasted, exposed pipes and 
dangling plants-type profes- 
sionals. This ‘‘Santropol effect’’ 
will then transform a quasi- 
Bohemia into a mini- 
Cabbagetown. Students will 
then have to resign themselves 
to moving up Park Avenue and 
taking the 80 bus to school 
every morning. 

A second efect of the 
downtown office boom will bea 
change in the city environment. 
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| It has become very fashionable 


for major corporations (Alcan, 
Corby’s, Mercantile Bank) to 
restore old Montréal buildings. 
Everyone hates the glass and 
steel, international style, and 
they trying to do something 
about it. However, as a recent 


| full-colour spread in L’actualité 


demonstrated, the Maisonneuve 
boom area looks monotonous.. | 
Have the Alcan ‘anti-glass’ lec- 
tures fallen on deaf ears? Are 
we doomed -to becoming 
another Dallas or Toronto 
-deadening, glassy, with the 
space city look? Surely such an 
architectural abortion can be 
averted. 

It is clear the Montreal 
economy is too diversified to 
forever stay in a downswing. 
The question is whether the past 
slump wasn’t healthy in its own 
way, by slowing things down 
for a while. After all, do we 
really want to see glass towers 
from Guy to Saint Dénis? 


1454 Mackay, 
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Milton Park 


by Moira Ambrose 

Co-operation i is the name of the game 
and low rent is the reward for people 
who have turned to co-operative housing 
as a way to beat the high rents of living: 
in downtown Montréal. 

Co-ops have been established for 
years in Toronto and Ottawa and have 
gained popularity in Montréal within 
only the last twenty years, One large co- 
op group is located just east of McGill in 
the Milton Park area. This group gained 
force in 1974 and has since attracted 
students, elderly and low-income. 
families who like living downtown but 
cannot afford the high rents of nearby 
apartment buildings or La Cité. 

Co-ops are traditionally composed of 
people who pool money and resources to 
renovate or construct housing that they 


Co-ops are low rent housing options that 
are operated by tenants who apend time 
‘each week on building maintainance, 


will occupy. Many co-ops are apartment 
buildings operated and maintained by 
their tenants. The tenants put in a.cer- 
tain amount of time each week con- 
tributing to the up-keep of the buildings. 

According to Luba Serge at the 
Milton Park Resource Group,’ co-ops 
are managed by committees of residents. 
These committees make all decisions 
concerning financial matters, renovation 
policies, tenant disputes. and legal 


obligations. They also establish a selec- |’ 


tion committee who decides how many 
tenants should be accepted into the co- 
op and where they should live. The 
residence committees have the power the 
accept proposals from outside contrac- 
tors for work in their buildings and work 
closely with an architect to meet the legal 
and structural demands of the restora- 
tion. 

In 1974, under the National Housing 
Act, the federal government set aside 
money to help groups in urban renewal 
projects, including co-operative hous- 
ing. The residence committees are 


responsible for appropriating money | 


from municipal, provincial and federal 
governments to help defray renovation 
costs. 

‘The government, under the Canaria) 
Mortgage and Housing Commission 
(CMHC), guarantees mortgages to these 
groups up to 100 per cent and for 35 
years.’’ said Serge. 

With funding from CMHC, urban 
renewal groups buy buildings which they 
distribute among co-operatives to be 
renovated, 

According to Serge, the rent of co-op 
tenants pays for the mortgage of the 
building, supplies necessary for up-keep, 
licenses for restoration, taxes, and the 
fees of outside contractors. The mor- 
tgages interest is an amazingly low 
2.5%. Tenants may employ outside con- 
tractors such as architects, plumbers and 
electricions to do jobs that require skills 
which tenants lack. 

As a result, the rent in co-ops is 
significantly lower than in an average 
apartment building because there is no 
esti CSS a Ss abt t (= 


ravenous landlord drooling over the ex- 
pected return on an investment. Co-ops 
are operated on a non-profit basis and 
rents cover only the bare essentials of 
building maintainance. Rent is also kept 
down by the many maintenance and 
managerial services covered by tenants 
‘themselves. Normally these services are 
paid for out the rent to the landlord. 
After a structure is renovated and oc- 
cupied, tenants shift the time they spent 
restoring it to another building owned 


by the group. This is especially true |: 


when the tenants of one building or unit 
are elderly people unable to do the 
physical labour needed to restore their 
residence. Members of the co-op who 
live in other units restore the apartment 
of the elderly residents as their share of 
time per week spent in maintainance. 

Mark Nerenberg, a resident of a 
Milton Park housing co-op on Jeanne 
Mance, said tenants sometimes find it 
difficult to juggle their time between the 
demands of the co-op and their work 
schedule, 

‘‘As we get closer to completing 
renovation, people in our co-op are put- 
ting in 15 hours a week restoring and fix- 
ing units, We also have only six people 
active in restoration because some of our 
residents are elderly,’’ he said. 

Nerenberg, who has one of the 
smallest co-op groups in the Milton Park 
project, said that tenants do not mind 
putting in extra time to help the han- 
dicapped and elderly people who cannot 
do their share of physical work. 

**The co-ops are designed to keep low- 
income and elderly people in the 
neighbourhood and this is.the only way 
to guarantee that they can afford to 
stay,’’ said Nerenberg. 

He added that after renovations are 
complete, the on-going daily manage- 
ment of the buildings requires much less 
time. 

the Milton Park project is the largest 
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renovation co-op project in Canada and 
includes buildings in the area between 
Hutchison and Sainte-Famille, and 
Milton and Pine. The project is compos- 
ed of almost 600 units, including apart- 
ments, rooms, duplexes and single- 
family dwellings. Currently, the Milton 
Park project has a three-year waiting list 
of 500 people. 


The Milton Park area has a history of 
citizen involvement that eventually lead 
to the success of the co-operative hous- 
ing projects. In 1962, Concordia 
Estates, Ltd. began buying the property 
now included in the project with the idea 


that the best way to house large numbers 


of people is to tear down old residences 
and build new high rises. By 1970, the 
Milton Park Citizen’s Committee 
(MPCC) had been organised by 
residents in the neighbourhood who op- 
posed this form of urban renewal. The 
MPCC, with help from the McGill 
School of Architecture, proposed a plan 
to renovate homes, increase the number 
of people who could live in them and 
still keep the rents low enough to ac- 
comodate low-income tenants. The 
group also applied to the provincial 
government for a co-operative housing 
charter, but was refused. 


The battle between the MPCC and 
Concordia Estates raged for two years 
and by the end of 1972, houses had been 
demolished for the construciton of La 
Cité and 52 members of the MPCC had 
been arrested for attempting to prevent 
the demolition. The next year, con- 
struciton for La Cité began and the re- 
mainder of the original houses were 
transferred to a new company called 


.Paxmil. After several demonstrations, 


the City of Montréal acknowledged the 
need to preserve downtown 
neighbourhoods by passing a zoning by- 
law in June 1976 which prevented the 
building of more high-rises in the area. 

In 1978, the MPCC presented a pro- 
posal to Paxmil to purchase several units 
using funding from CMHC with which 
to form resident co-operatives, but the 
offer was refused. In 1979, Heritage 


Montréal finally negotiated a huge loan: 


with CMHC and the federal government 
finalized the purchase of the Paxmil pro- 
perties to be turned over to co- 
operatives. 

According to the Action Plan for 
Milton Park published in 1980 by la 
Société du Patrimoine Urbain de Mon- 
tréal (SPUM), the 22-group project 
Operates under several goals: 
eNo resident will be forced out for 
economic reasons. 
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eThe properties will be owned and ad- 
ministered on a non-profit basis. 
¢Ultimate control of the community will 
be in the hands of the residents. 

SPUM stresses its desire to keep low- 
income residents in the neighbourhood. 
Statistics show a discrepancy between in- 
comes of the residents and the average 
cost to rent an apartment in the area. 
According to 1976 reports from 
Statistics Canada, the area has a higher 
percentage of elderly residents, married 
women who work and single parent 
families than other parts of the city. In 
1971, the average income was one third 
below the city average yet the rent in the 
area was 19 per cent above it. 

“We have allowed people of many 
economic levels to stay in the area and 
we have slowed the condominium con- 
struction,’’ said Serge. 

Serge said that another example of 
economic divergence in the area is the 
fact that 10-15 per cent of the project’s 
residents are students. 

According to Nerenberg, another 
reason the project is partially geared to 
low-income residents is that the govern- 
ment subsidizes the construction and has 
stipulated that a certain number of units 
be. open to the poor. 


Co-ops have helped lower income 
residents to stay in the Milton Park area 
and have slowed the construction of 
condominiums. 


**At least 40 per cent of the units must 
be occupied by handicapped people or 
people receiving income from old age 
pension or welfare. Another 40 per cent 
have to have an income lower than the 
poverty level defined by Statistics 
Canada,” he said. 

“The remaining 20 per cent are just 
picked by the resident committees,”’ he 
said. 

Nerenberg said that governing com- 
mittees in the project work.closely with 
the government to adhere to a strict 
budget and municipal laws. This is done 
in conjunction with an architect. 

“The renovations are really nothing 
major. We only do things to bring the 
buildings up to the standards of the 
housing codes,’’ he said. 

“We replace windows and _ walls, 
change heating systems, strengthen 
building structures and put in insulation. 
Anything like a skylight is put in at the 
tenant’s expense,’’ he added. 

Half the renovations of the Milton 
Park project are now complete and 
SPUM hopes to have them all finished 
by December 1982. pont 
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by G. Pierre Goad 

It is hard to miss the conspicuous 
signage while walking down Sherbrooke 
Street in sunny election year Montréal. 

The public works department of the 
City of Montréal has ensured that its 
good deeds, amongst those of other city 
departments, will not go unnoticed. 

The Montréal municipal elections are 
a scant seven months away. Scant 
because Mayor Drapeau has already 
been campaigning in his usual 
understated way for several months 
while the alleged opposition parties play 
out their tragi-comedy unification waltz. 

The Municipal Action Group (MAG) 
and the Montréal Citizens Movement 
(MCM) would, if the media is telling at 
least part of the truth, appear to have 
agreed to disagrre on whether they have 
disagreed to agree on common action 
and collaboration in the upcoming 
municipal elections. 

This confusing situation only becomes 
more confusing upon talking to 
members of Montréal’s two municipal 
opposition parties. 
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chambers. This shattering defeat in- 
evitably led to recriminations and the 
gospel of the ‘‘split vote’’. 

At this point it is worth noting that 
both MAG and the MCM appear, at 
least on the surface, to be well- 
intentioned groups with a concern for 
Montréal and Montréalers. 

A Drapeau Primer 

Jean Drapeau did not run for office as 
the establishment candidate in his first 
electoral assault on City Hall. He ran as 
a reform candidate who was going to 
clean up the city. And to a large degree 
he kept his promise. This took place a 
quarter-century ago. 

In the interim we have seen the Olym- 
pics, Expo 67, the Metro, etc., and 
Drapeau’s reputation as a ‘‘dictator’’ 
and undemocratic ruler who pays no 
heed to the interests of the citizens. If 
one were to believe the newspapers, 
Drapeau should have been thrown out 
of office a long time ago. Remembering 
that Montréalers elect Trudeau and 
Lévésque at the same time, it becomes 
less troublesome to try and understand 
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Their co-operative goal-seems to be to: 
name a common candidate for mayor to 
challenge Jean Drapeau and to split up 
the 54 electoral districts in some sort of 
fashion. 

The major problem facing the opposi- 
tion, apart from Drapeau’s stranglehold 
on City Hall, is their constant blathering 
about what might have been in the last 
civic election. : 

Crumbling to electoral dust last time 
around the split opposition managed to 
hold onto to only two of its 18 council 
seats. 

An opposition primer 

The MCM came into being before the 
1974 civic elections, It managed to win 
18 seats on City Council, to most peo- 
ple’s surprise. They were especially 
strong in the west end of the city, upset- 
ting several of Drapeau’s Civic Party 
cohorts. In later months the problems of 
being an extremely young political party 
and having little real power to influence 


the decision making process at City Hall à S 
Renegade moderates © '7 
walked away from the MCM to form es 


became clear. 


MAG. MCMers still insist of course that à 


the MAGers got kicked out. In point of & bs 


fact they were expelled from the MCM § 
after they had already left. 


Along the way the MCM had divisive = 
policy discussions (the idea of na- Rage 


tionalising the banks did cause talk), in- 
ternal ruptures, and normal run of the 
mill internal shouting matches. 

The 1978 civic elections approached 
and MAG rallied behind Serge Joyal, 
who later proved to be less than commit- 
ted to municipal politics. The MCM put 
forward ‘‘worker-priest’’ Jacques 
Couture as their candidate for mayor. 
Neither won. Each party also managed 
to elect only one member to the council 


how the mayor of all the Montréalers is 
still so firmly in power. 
A real horses” ass race 

The ongoing farce of the negotiations 
between the two opposition, parties 
raises several serious questions. The 
most important one that comes to mind 
is what would happen if they got elected. 
Talks have been going on for three mon- 
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ths on the possible electoral collabora- 
tion of the two parties.-To date they 
have come off as distrustful of each 
other, befuddled, and generally in- 
capable of reaching a decision. The 
thought of what might happen at City 
Hall if the two parties joined together, 
won the election, and subsequently tried 
to run the city is, more than a little 
frightening. 
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Opposition keeps itself off-balance 


A common choice for mayoralty can- 
didate also seems far-fetched. Knowing 
full-well that Drapeau starts campaign- 
ing-a year before election day it is un- 
forgivable that the opposition is still did- 
dling around. As well, the MCM seems 


eit. 
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partial to Péquistes for mayor and MAG 
seems partial to Liberals for mayor. 
Where is the compromise? They may yet 
come together and agree. Regardless, 
they are late with the decision. 

It is unfair to generalise but MAG is 
perceived as being a party composed of 
Liberals and the MCM is percieved as 
being a party of PQers and NDPers. 
There is a substantial degree of truth in 
this general perception. The net result is 
that the MCM can field a strong 
Organisation in central Montréal and 
parts of the west end of the city and 
MAG can field a strong organisation in 
the west end of the city and parts of 
downtown. Both parties have thin roots 
in the east end of the city. 


The MCM claims 1200 members. 
MAG claims 700 members. Each party 
claims to be more important than the 
other. Each party claims to have more 
popular support than the other. One 
would.guess that this makes agreeing to 
divvy up districts rather difficult. 


Issues, what issues? : 


The issues which might be'part of the 
election campaign remain fuzzy. Nick 
Auf der Maur, the lone MAG Coun- 
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cillor says that ‘‘we issued more than 30 
position papers during the last election 
campaign covering virtually every possi- 
ble topic and I doubt more than 100 peo- 
ple in the whole city ever read them.’ 
MAG is still formulating its platform 
and has sponsored a series of colloques 
to start the ball rolling on a variety of 
topics. The MCM has continued in their 
traditional vein of releasing position 


papers suggesting courses of action 
beyond the jurisdiction of the civic 
government. 

There are issues and then there are 
issues. Drapeau’s personality and style 
of government are hardy perennnials in 
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the garden of civic politics. The Malouf 
Report and Drapeau’s long-awaited rep- 
ly will surely crop up at some point. The 
mayor has successfully skated around it 
up till now and can probably continue to 
do so. 

The real issues of this campaign 
should be land use and zoning, in- 
dustrial redevelopment, and a declining 
standard of the quality of life which in- 
cludes the more ethereal aspects of ur- 
ban living as well as public security and 
other municipal services. 

Subsidiary issues sure to crop up at 
some point would include property taxes 
(already successfully fielded by the Civic 
Party it appears), reform of the MUC 
(all civic parties seem united against Bill 
46), and upgrading of existing housing 
stock. 

There is no comprehensive land use 
plan for Montréal, at least not a public 
one. There has been some talk of begin- 
ning a process of developing such a plan 
and it is important that priorities be 
established in this regard. Air rights, 
historic property, incentives, and zoning 
for the newer and older commercial 
districts are all topics deserving of public 
discussion and clarification. 

Industrial redevelopment is a matter 
of great concern to the provincial and 
federal levels of government. The civic 
administration does have a role to play 
both in co-operation with the other 
levels of government and on its own. 
Land use and zoning, transportation 
policy, and the creation of infrastruc- 
tures are matters for the municipal 
government to deal with as is attracting 
new industry long-range planning. 

The quality of life in Montréal is less 
easy to define. Cultural programs, 
recreation, urban decay, general 
municipal programs, and most impor- 
tantly public security, all play a role in 
determining the quality of urban life. 

Crime and the perception of not being 
safe are going to become hot issues, 
Montréal has not yet fallen victim to the 
siege mentality which prevails in many 
other North American urban centres, 
but it easily could. The perception that 
the city and your life are out of your 
control and in the hands of petty 
criminals is extremely damaging to the 
emotional health of a city. 

Among the many ifs in this year’s 
municipal election in Montréal is one 


| Over-riding certainty. Mayor Drapeau 


and his Civic Party are extremely hard to 
beat. Given the calibre of the opposi- 
tion, good intentions notwithstanding, 
the Mayor of all the Montréalers will not 
be giving up his office for a while yet. 
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Let us prepare you 
for the June 16 


LSAT  , 


and the June 23 


GMAT 


| * Each course consists of 20 hours of 
Instruction for only $135. — Take 
both for $200. 

* Our courses are tax-deductible. 

* Complete review of each section of 
each test. | 

* Extensive home study materials 

* Your course may be repeated at no 
additional charge 



















- The Program Board would like to take this opportunity to 
thank all the terrific volunteers who contributed to our suc- 
cess over the past year. We can’t begin to express our ap- 
preciation, but without you, we could never have achieved 
our goals. Thank you, have a great summer and we hope to 
see you back in September. | 


THE PROGRAM BOARD 





Adrienne Jones Seminars for the June 16 
June 3, 5,6 

Maisie Cheung Ron Segal and Keith Hennessy June 10, 12, 13 

Judith Hayes Cathie Sheeran Douglas Karpman QUEEN ELIZABETH HOTEL : 

Bruce Hicks Rick Shousha Roger Osmond HUE NT 

Remy Kawkabani Carolyn Stamegna , Sandra Rock you, lo register call os write: 

Paul Mason Earle Taylor BORD aa PREPARATION COURSE 

Angele Mullins Bruce Williams P.O. Box 597, Station “A” 





Toronto, Ontario, MSW 1G7 
(416) 638-3177 
‘In Montreal call (514) 286-4005 
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E urail : outhpass oi ves 
unlimited European travel 
on 2 limited buduet. 


Eurail Youthpass lets people under 26 see For more information, see your travel agent or 
more Europe—for less money! Unlimited send us the coupon. 
Second Class rail travel through as many as 16 | 
countries costs just $324 for one month. Two 
months of travel costs only $420. And if you're 
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Whichever you choose—Eurail Youthpass [ie 
or Eurailpass, it’s your ticket to convenient, 
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: comfortable, punctual European train travel. pe ADDRESS - 7 
Eurail Youthpass. It allows you to see more le CITY Sees SSI PROV. CODE |} 
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1433 Bishop St. 
TEL.844-7604 
Buys & Sells 


Used Books, 
Comics & Records 





VOYAGES CUTS offers an open return 
flight to Paris. Retum any time up toa 
year after your départure. To be eli- 
gible, you must be a Canadian citizen 
or landed Immigrant under age 35. 


$672 depart before 12 May 
$756 depart 13 May - 23 June 


*826 depart 24 June - 31 July 


e Al departures from Montreal 


e 5 night accommodation package 
available for $160 


* the booking contact: 


P 4 VOYAGES CUTS 
Ér À Devotrecôté | 


McGill, Student Union Building 
Montreal, 514 849-9201 
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TRAVEL CUTS has the following 
money saving flights aVallable. 


FIXED RETURN from *569 


ONE WAY from $429 
(via NYC) 












Departures from Toronto. 
Montreal departures avallable. 


Flight must be booked 21 
days in advance. 


For details and booking 
contact: 


© 4) TRAVELCUTS 
& à Going Your Way! 


Downtown, 60 Laurier Ave East 
Ottawa, 613 238-8222 


McGill, Students’ Union Building 
Montreal, 514 849-9201 
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Dresser ? you need vitamin B 


by Len Goldberg 

You can't sleep here 
you’ve got to study tonight. 
You're tired the next day and 
only have time to grab a slice 
and a brew, a few starchy 
snacks and many cups of cof- 
fee. That night you’re so keyed 
up you can’t sleep. 

Sleep deficiency, nutritive 
deficiency, emotional deficiency 
around and around again, 
careening into the notorious 
blue funk: depression. It’s not 
supposed to happen when 
you're young and in your salad 
days. 

But all the debilitating com- 
ponents are present in every stu- 
dent’s life. They create almost 
interminable cycles of depres- 
sion with the quasi-natural out- 


breaks of exam paranoia in: 


December — and especially 
April. 

Students are led to believe 
they are enjoying a time of life 
_|devoid of the real respon- 
sibilities and pressures of 
adulthood. 

Guess again. | 

_ The fact of the matter is that 
students endure more stress and 
depression than any other age 
group except the old and in- 
digent. The work students have 
| to handle sometimes seems to be 
beyond human capabilities. 
Students may spend up to sixty 
hours a week poring over books 
as exams approach. 

But help is on its way. 

For all its impersonality, 
McGill is not without resources 
for students to turn to in times 
of emotional need and distress. 

Student Health Services, 
located in the Powell Student 
Services building on Peel, is 
amply staffed by psychologists 
and professional counsellors 
who are available for appoint- 


ments. Equally popular are tne 
Chaplaincy Services (Hillel 
House, Newman Centre and 
Yellow Door). They are open 
and receptive to all students, 
and stress that the assistance 
they provide is totally apart 
from their religious functions. 
For the student who is in need 
of immediate help and does not 
have quick access to these ser- 
vices, Tel-Aide (935-1101) has 
trained listeners on call 24 hours 


Existential dilemmas 

As if term papers, exams and 
tests were not enough, the in- 
creasingly dubious usefulness of 
most university degrees in the 
marketplace can be distressing 
and ultimately depressing at 
times. 

Beyond this, there is the. pro- 
blem of trying to cope with 
loneliness, which may engulf a 
student in the impersonal. and 
competitive McGill environ- 
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a day, seven days a week. Tel- 
Aide is staffed by a concerned 
group of volunteers who want 
to provide a means of im- 
mediate support for individuals 


‘in distress, whether it be depres- 


sion. and confusion or despera- 
tion bordering on suicide. 


ARE YOU 


. planning to go to camp this summer? 


. 18 years or older? 


, able to communicate in Hebrew? 
. experienced as a camp counsellor? 
. able to teach a specialty such as art, music, 


athletics, etc? 


. interested in living in a desert development 
town in Israel for one month? | | 
. looking forward to touring Israel for two 
weeks and participating in field trips and 
seminars on current Israeli topics? 
+ + prepared to assume part of the cost of the 


program? 


If your answer to the above Is YES, then you are ready 


to participate in the 


Yeruham Day Cans Program 


For more information, call 735-3541, local 238, or apply 


in writing to: 
E. Weiner 


Yeruham Day Camp Program 


c/o Allied Jewish Community Services 


5151 Cote St. Catherine Road 
 : Montreal, Quebec:H3W 1M6 


ment. Foreign students who 
come to McGill without know- 
ing a soul in the city and school 
are intimately acquainted with 
the despair of loneliness. 

It can be so easy to fall into a 
depression and so hard to climb 
out of it. The causes of depres- 
sion are often ambiguous and 
multivarious, If the student 


- can’t identify the source of his 


or her depression there is the 


danger that it may become 
recurrent and evolve into a 
vicious, self-perpetuating cycle. 

McGill clinical psychologist 


Dr. Robert Pihl emphasises that 


students under pressure can get 
caught up in a cycle that 
revolves around the loss of 
motivation which inevitably ac- 
companies depression. 

Pihl finds that a common 


trend among students he talks 


to is that they are becoming in- 
creasingly depressed over the 
declining. academic perfor- 
mance which results from the 
initial depression and lack of 
motivation. As a result of their 
poor performance, students can 
become even less motivated and 
the cycle becomes accelerated. 

Eating your way into a funk 

The connection between 
nutrition and depression is 
especially applicable to 
students, who tend to rely 
heavily on restaurant, cafeteria 
and fast food outlets for their 
meals, all very inadequate 
sources of those essential 
chemical ingredients necessary 
for human existence. 

A daily diet of vending 


machine food and several pieces 


of greasy Gert’s Pizza seriously 
lacks nutrients; deficiencies of 
these vital nutrients have. been 
consistently documented as 
causing depression. Most of the 
B vitamins are especially impor- 
tant, including thiamine(Bl), 
niacin and pyrodixine(B6). The 
best sources of these vitamins 
are fresh vegetables, lean meats 
and whole grain products, 
which are not the stock in trade 
of most university cafeterias or 


| Greasy Mac’s. — 


Many of the symptoms ac- 
companying moderate deficien- 
cies, such as fatigue, irritability, 
insomnia and lack of concentra- 
tion, will inevitably make the in- 
dividual even more depressed. 

At the same time, the body 
level of nutrients such as 
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vitamin A, vitamin B, zinc and 
magnesium, are reduced 
through the intake of caffeine, 
alcohol, tobacco and starchy 
foods. 

There is also a large body of 
evidence to support the conten- 
tion of large salt intakes as an 
aggravating factor in depression 
and general emotional health. It 
is becoming increasingly ac- 
cepted that added salt is an un- 
neccesary part of the diet. 

Quick fix hastens more gloom 

The ‘‘quick fix’? syndrome as 
a means of alleviating depres- 
sion must be avoided. Too 
many students turn to caffeine, 
alcohol or sexual relationships 
to forget their depression. 
Besides the loss of various 
nutrients (intercourse too often 
results in a zinc deficiency in 
males), there are many other 
problems associated with the 
quick fix. 

Alcohol and caffeine are both 
addictive, especially when taken 
as relief from stress and depres- 
sion. The addiction does not 
have to be overtly obvious to 
warrant-attention. 

The dependence on love or a 
sexual relationship as a means| 
of alleviating depression can be 
potentially devastating. While it 
may provide some solace for the! 


loss of the object of dependency 
with the (inevitable?) break-up 
can send an individual reeling 
into an abyss of gloom. 
The last resort 

Those who do not manage to 
cope with their depression may 
simply give up hope and drop 
out of school. It is estimated 
that most of the 725 students 
who will drop out of McGill this 
year will do so because of stress 
and personal problems, accor- 
ding to the registrar’s office. 

At McGill, the most extreme 
result of depression, suicide, is a 
rare occurence. The low rate 
compares with the six to 12 
suicides annually at the average 
American university. 

Coping 

Those who manage to cope 
try to discern what the causes of 
the depression are and handle 
them accordingly. They 
sometimes realise that it may be 
helpful to speak to someone on 
campus who has dealt with stu- 
dent blues and knows the feel- 
ing. 

The depression cycle is clearly 
a wicked one, 


SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE. 


English and French Translations and 
Typing of Resumes, Term Papers, 
Reports, Correspondence, etc. 

SPECIAL RATES FOR 

McGILL STUDENTS 


Free Estimates: 


JUMERQUE INC. 


call 842-8856 now 
nights and weekends 
481-6405 
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Weeklyphoto/Elizabeth E.C. Jarvis 


Living Is . .. warm weather, theatres, nights on the town, soccer, St. Lawrence Street, 
travel, restaurants, the Expos, green spaces, dressing up and down, Interesting per- 
sonalities, film... etcetera... | 


.. . the Daily Publications Society brings all this and more to you 
— + with our first-ever 


Summer Edition 


Look for it every two weeks beginning May 5. It'll be on campus and at several 
| downtown locations. 
There's something for everyone. : 


There’s more. September's first Issue of The Daily will enclose your copy of the McGill 
Daily Handbook. It includes everything you ve always wanted to know about McGill 
3 but didn't know where to ask. 


Submissions for the handbook and summer edition ore welcomed. We're in BO3 of the 
: Student Union or call us at 392-8955. 


SUMMERTIME ... brought to you by the Daily Publications Society. 
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Wednesday, April 7, 1982 


by Douglas Janoff 







When we students of the western hemisphere look for examples 
of Third World countries colonised by the Spaniards and then 
later exploited by the U.S. and other western countries, we tend to 
think of Latin America and the Caribbean. El Salvador’s 
Southeast Asian counterpart is the Phillipines. 

This archipelago of 45 million people constitutes the only 
Christian country in Asia, with more English speakers than in 
Canada. Ferdinand Marcos, along with his power-hungry wife 
Imelda, has kept the country firmly in his iron-grip for the last 


‘| fourteen years — first as an elected president and then as a self- 


appointed dictator. Or so it seems to the casual western observer. 

While North America’s attention is diverted southward, a 
revolutionary guerilla war is being waged in the Phillipines against 
the American-backed Marcos regime. The war itself is being 
fought on two fronts: in the countryside the New People’s Army 
is organising peasants and instituitng its own land reform policies; 
in the southern islands the Moro National Liberation Front, the 
armed representative of the Muslim mionority, is fighting to 
secede from the Phillipines and found their own autonomous 


State. 


The following are excerpts of a letter from a young Filipino 
man in the southern part of the country who is struggling to help 
his people, while at the same time réflecting on his own actions, 
and their moral and political justification. 


PDO aca 


Plaridel, Misamis Occidental 
February 20, 1982 : 


Dear Doug, | 

Your letter was such-a 
refreshing thing to come home 
to. It seems that every time I 
receive your letters, I am home 
from some important field trip. 
When I received your letter, I 
just came home from a two- 
week stay in Cebu covering the 
sinulog, a folk religious festival 
that has become quite commer- 
cial because of that tourism 
thing. It has become, shall we 
say, a prostituted culture. I have 
to pose as a-tourist so that I will 
have access to the whole thing. 
Imagine me wearing a sinulog 
shirt and necklace courtesy of 
the Department of Tourism, 
and speaking English with a bit 
of a Latin accent the whole day 
just so I could get in and out of 
the different activities that the 


said department sponsored. My 
purpose was to take slide shots 
of the festival for the produc- 
tion of a slide-sound show. 

My premise is this: religion as 
a tool.for domination and as 
merchandise for sale. I have to 
take into consideration the mer- 
chants of religion, the role of 
the state in propogating a 
religion of domination and the 
plight of the consumers of the 
merchandise who in the long 
run become victims of the mar- 
riage between Church and state. 
I still have more out of town 
trips to document-and research 
this premise... 

Many things happen over- 
night that to stop doing 
something so that one can rest 
would mean being left behind. 
As you may have read, martial 


‘law was lifted January of 1981, 


but things are still the same. 
More things are committed than 
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Letter from the Phillipines 


when martial law was still on. It 
seems that there is no difference 
with or without martial law. 
Militarisation is intensified and 
a lot of political repressions 
have been committed by the 
people in power. A case in point 
would be the strategic hamleting 
done in some neighbouring pro- 
vince, similar to the hamleting 
done in Vietnam, where people 
are placed in hamlets so that-it 
would be easier to control them. 

Curfew is imposed on this 
hamlet and anybody found out- 
side after the curfew is shot to 
death without the chance of an 
investigation. This is based on 
the logic that if you are out of 
the hamlet after the hours im- 
posed, you are supporting the 
rebels. This drives the people to 
be leftist and anti-fascist. They 
have no other recourse. It seems 
probable and possible that the 
Phillipines will become another 
El Salvador. » 


Every minute there is the fear 
of being arrested without you 
knowing the cause and maybe 
even being ‘‘salvaged’’, a term 
they use for the killing of 
suspected rebels. It is just en- 
couraging to know that with all 
these fears, people are still for te 
upliftment of others... 


As I said in my previous let- 
ter, there are a lot of things I 
should have told you but are 
better left unsaid for your safety 
and mine. It seems that I no 
longer. care about myself, but 
rather I’m conscious of the fact 
I am only myself if I identify 
myself with the people who are 
there_ outside doing something 


Hallward interview... 


for all of us. So I better move 
my ass and do something too. 
I’m just happy that the at- 
titude of my family towards the 
kind of things I do has changed. 
Before, they used to question 
my affairs and the people I go 
with. They even used to nag me 
about going back to the city, 
back to my previous job which 
was more financially stable. 
But now they understand that 
I am doing something which is 
not undesirable. They even lend 
me a hand at times and lift me 
up when I’m down. That is one 
thing I should be thankful 
about. Plus the fact that I have 
friends to turn to. It is enough 
compensation for me. It seems 
as if in all my letters to you I 
always talk about these things 
— but what more could I tell 
you. These are my experiances 
and these are the things I could 


tell... 

About my plan of building 
my own nipa hut, as of the mo- 
ment it is shelved. Anyway I’m 
still welcome to stay in our 
house and even given my own 


room where I can bring in 


anybody without them ques- 
tioning who these people are. 
This was one reason why I plan- 
ned to build my own nipa hut. 

Economically at present, I 
still can’t build a house of my 
own plus the reason that I’m 
almost always out of the house. 
But it doesn’t mean that I won’t 
eventually build one. I will 
hopefully build one by May or 
June. That is if my directing, 
which is out of my job, will br- 
ing me lots of honourariums. 
I’m saving, mind you, so that I 
can realise my dream of 


‘your question of how you can 


building my own nipa hut... 
I don’t know how to answer 


help. What I mean is, there are 
a lot of things you could do like 
providing us reading materials 
for our discussion sessions or 
maybe helping in terms of 
finances. Maybe, as of the mo- 
ment, you might not be in the 
position to give financial help, 
but at least, which is really not 
the least, you could keep a 
vigilant stand and observe the 
state of affairs here. Even if its 
only you, it doesn’t stop there, 
but hopefully the number of 
people that are concerned with 
the Phillipines will multiply and 
it is good to know that it started 
from you. 


Maybe you could start with 
the other Canada World Youth 
participants. Maybe in the 
future I could tell you what help 
you could extend to me, but 
most especially for us here. I’ll 
try and send you some tapes 
next time if my allowance will 
allow me. 


Please include in your letter 
details of what you sent me, I 
have been experiencing censor- 
ship and tampering in my mail, 
so I have to be careful... 
I think I have to signoff here. 
I still have to attend to some}: 
other matters. Here’s to the best 
to both of us. We need all the 
luck we can muster. Say hello to 
the others for me. Tell them I 
miss all of them. Keep in touch. 
Remember you are the only link 
I have to the ‘‘outside world’’. 
Take care and write soon. 
Your friend, 
Miguel 






continued from page 13 

Daily: Would you say that a large por- 
tion of the representation on the Board 
is from the outside business community? 
Hallward: Certainly a fair portion come 
from business backgrounds yes. And 
thank God they do I might add, because 
when you're trying to raise the kind of 
money the University is trying to raise, 
you better have friends in the business 
community who can help you. I think 
one of the strengths of this university is 


that for a long time, at least fifty years, 


the business community has been very 


 [supportive of the University. 


Daily: In view of the high degree of 
business representation on McGill’s ad- 
ministrative bodies wouldn’t you say 
that corporate interests are dictating 
academic priorities. ? 

Hallward: I cannot say yes or no because 
I really don’t know, but if you ask my 


opinion on the subject I would say pro- 


bably not at all. Having said that, there 
might be some exceptions but my guess 
is not at all, other than in the type of 
students they’re going to hire. 

Again let me come back to what I see 
as the degree of total “Shands off’’ policy 
that the business-oriented Governors at 
the University display when it comes to 
the academic discussions. 
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secondary education has been criticised 
in the way that it seems to serve little 
other purpose other than to slot people 
into positions. . 

Hallward: I recognise that there are 
some students who cannot afford the 
luxury of an arts degree. They are gifted 
in certain areas and they want to be doc- 
tors or lawyers, engineers or whatever 
but because of pressing economic cir- 
cumstances cannot afford the luxury. 
Daily: What is your opinion of the 
Board of Governors recent decision to 
divest from Mobil and Royal Dutch 
Shell corporations? 

Hallward:' The Board of -Governors 
made the decision to divest those shares 
as you know. Lets leave it at that. I 
don’t think that its fair or appropriate 
for any one Governor to comment on 
the decisions of the Board right now. 
Daily: What is your opinion on the 
divestment issue? 

Hallward: I would say that'it’s clearly a 
valid concern of the students at McGill 
who feel strongly about anything to be 
constructive in their approach to their 
concerns, Whether it be the South 
Africa issue or‘anything else that may be 
of interest to them, I would say that it is 
one of the strengths of this University 
that the University’s governing bodies 


| have responded by taking the action 
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that they have. 

Daily: Zn view of arguments stating that 
Joreign investment is not acting as a 
liberalising force, is pulling McGill 


funds from companies with South 


Africa investments a move to pressure 
towards a solution of the racial pro- 
blems in South Africa? 

Hallward: I don’t know if the companies 
there are in fact a liberalising influence. 
I think some of them are but for me to 
say they are would be presumptious. But 
I think they have and I think it’s wor- 
thwhile supporting in any way you can 
the liberalising influence. | think selling 
the shares of companies doing business 
in South Africa that are deemed to be 
playing a role that we don’t think they 
a be may have some positive af- 
ect, 

It’s also safe to say that with Mobil 
and Shell that it was not a decision to 
make because those companies were 
deemed to be very enlightened 
employers in South Africa, exceedingly 
enlightened, right at the top of the heap. 
Daily: One thing that came up a lot in 
Board of Governors debates concerning 
divestment is the issue of in what way is 
the University socially responsible to the 
immediate Montréal community and in 
broader scope the world community. 


certainly doesn’t feel that its operating 
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Hallward: There are voices on any 
university campus who consider 
themselves as being voices of those who 
do have very strong feelings on the sub- 
ject of social conscience and they will ar- 
ticulate their concerns and the university 
will in all probability pay attention to 
them. . 


I would say that McGill does feel a 
sense. of responsibility for its actions. it 







in a vacuum. 


Daily: Looking at back issues of the Dai- 
ly or at the present amount of student 
apathy it’s not hard to see that student 
politics have changed dramatically in the 
last fifteen years, What has happened 
with student political interests? 


Hallward: I think that some of the peo- 
ple that write for the Daily sometimes 
have axes to grind and that what they 
may be reporting may not be exactly ac- 
curate. It may not truly reflect the in- 
terests and concerns of the students. 
Daily: Jf any institution should be 
leading the way in terms of social cons- 
cience should it be the University? 


Hallward: That’s arguable. That’s pro- 
bably a fairly new phenomonon as 
regards to people’s perception of what a 
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* Fontinued from page 4 
One CBC- truck’s worth of 
rew took brief notice of the 
contingent, led by the hoarse 
nd raspy voices of the Bud- 
dhists, as it left Mary Queen of 
the World Cathedral. On their 
ight-hour wet and chilling trek 
to Caughnawaga, the pacifists 
were never to be ‘‘hounded”’ by 
eager reporters again. When the 
group arrived at Parc La Fon- 
taine at least ten CBC trucks 
with video crews were waiting 
— but obviously not for them. 
Several hours after the frozen 
crew of wet idealists had braved 
the gusts of Pont Jacques Car- 
tier, they were met by a con- 








tigent of 20 Mohawk represen- 
tatives from the reserve. Upon 
arrival at the longhouse at 6:00 


pm, socks were wrung and hung | 


up to dry above the blazing heat 
of two wood stoves. Then a 
welcoming feast was devoured 
by the famished marchers. As 
things settled down in the 
overflowing lodge, the 
longhouse chief of the turtle 
clan (St. Isadore Longhouse), 
Mr. John Curotte, addressed 
the people in Mohawk, and in- 
vited the Buddhists to initiate 
the dancing. 

Three slight figures arranged 
themselves in the centre of the 
floor. They bowed, slowly, 
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thoughtfully, to a silver sun on 
a purple banner that had guided 
them all across the world. A 
broken voice led wailing, hyp- 
notic chants for a while. Slowly 
and deliberately the monks 
bowed again — to the sun — to 
each other. Twice the clear ring 
of a chime filled the air. Not a 
child broke the long silence that 
followed, thoughts remained 
captive in a solemn spell. 

Though it was not planned, 
14 Mohawk youths joined the 
Buddhist marchers on their 
walk to New York City the next 
morning. 
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par Marie-Héléne Perey 

Montréal-Bruxelles, ou, 
mieux encore New-York- 
Bruxelles: des tarifs imbat- 
tables. Conclusion, les étudiants 
nord-américains débarquent 
tous à Bruxelles, dans -un 
aéroport défiguré par les sacs à 
dos bigarés et les ‘corps 
multicolores siestants ça et là. 

Et pour eux la Belgique se 
borne à ce grand vestibule reten- 
tissant des annonces de retards 
outre-atlantiques. 

Vite, ils empoignent leurs 
bagages pour filer vèrs Amster- 
dam, Paris ou Londres. Ou 
pourquoi pas Frankfort, puis- 
que ce minuscule territoire est 
commodément fiché au beau 
milieu de la communauté 
r européenne. 

Un peu hollandais au nord, 
légèrement allemand à l'est et 
plutôt français pour le reste. Bel 
échantillonage s'il en est 
(délicieusement composite ou 
douloureusement disparate?) 
qui ne sait sur quel pied danser 
et en perd complètement la 
cadence, 

Occasionnellement, un ex- 
plorateur particulièrement 
aventureux quitera ‘‘le chemin 
de fer de la fuite’ pour ouvrir 
de grands yeux a. Brugges, 


STUDENT FLIGHTS 
from *1079 | 
including London stopovers 
$ 
m “ 
including Paris stopovers 


FLIGHTS FROM MONTREAL 
one way $534 : 
retum $829 


FLIGHTS FROM NYC. 
_ one way *449 US 
return $697 


ISRAEL/EGYPT TOURS 
from *705 US 


For booking contact: 


RP 9 VOYAGES CUTS 
& À De votre côté 


McGill, Student Union Building 
Montreal, 514 eon 


superbe musée. animé, toile 
flamande soudainement avivée, 
et ridiculement appelée-çVenise 
du Nord» comme si-une ville 
belge ne pouvait soulever d’en- 
thousiasme qu’en fonction de 
splendeurs italiennes... 

Encore tout abasourdi de ces 
somptueusités, le badeau qui 
s’égare -dans le dédale des 






Ist SESSION: MAY 10 - JUNE 1 


LE FUTON... 


an Eastern tradition, 


daytime use. 


reasonable prices. 
Also avallable: cotton cushions, 
HUE hull pillows and exercise 


For more 
information 
call us at - 


843-4739 


C.I.L.A.B. 
1500 STANLEY, SUITE 408-409 


_ TWO INTENSIVE SUMMER SESSIONS IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES IN MONTREAL 


SS SS A EE TUE 
ENGLISH. FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN. GERMAN, RUSSIAN, 
. POLISH, ETC. 
+ GROUP CLASSES i T0 6 STUDENTS) 4 HOURS DAILY - 
2nd SESSION: JULY 5 - AUGUST 13 | 
For further Information call 845-8444 between 10 am & 2 pm 
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autoroutes, s’enfonce sans y 
prendre garde dans le trop 
ressasé - mais néanmoins fasci- 
nant - “plat pays’’ de Jacques 
Brel, Peut-être, alors s’enlisera- 
t-il dans les dunes frémissantes 
où gémit une mer menaçante et 
sinistre. 


Et puis, il y a ceux qui 
voguent directement vèrs les 
Ardennes,dont un père héros de 


FUTONIA 


adapted for a Western lifestyle 
— a mattress, handmade entirely of 
cotton, that converts to a couch for 
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guerre leur a inlassablement 
seriné les oreilles, rêvant avec 
nostalgie à l’époque où les 
soldats jouaient à cache-cache 
dans ces immenses forêts. 


Aujourd’hui, ces bois touffus 
sont simplement égayés par les 
lutins et les farfadets, gamba- 
dant entre les sapins qui poin- 
tent avec acharnement sur les 
pentes abruptes. 

Et s’atteignent ainsi les plus 
hauts sommets de cet Etat in- 
croyablement horizontal. La, 
choisissant soigneusement son 
angle de vue, on goûte enfin un 
paysage vierge. Sans maisons? 
Sans usines? Rarissime. 

Car ailleurs, les bords de la 
Meuse ne sont qu’ une fabrique 
géante, crachant ses fumées 
chamarrées et puantes. Mais au 
milieu de cet activisme, fénéan- 
tent toujours les charbonnages 
désertés, hantés par les échos 
colorés du dialecte des mineurs 
wallons. 


Cependantà l'écart du fleuve, 
les ‘intonations varient déjà. 
L'air s’épure lentement, et le 
beuglement des belles vaches 
grasses succède au vrombisse- 
ment des hauts fourneaux. 

Et ces coquettes fermes bien 
blanches, ordonnées et 
bonhommes, se décalquent à 
l’image de leur pays. Rien d’ex- 


orbitant, mais tout le charme 
désuet d’un petit morceau 
d’Europe. 


Chantal & Marie-France 
invite you for 
special student rates 


$12.00 
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There is an odd belief held 
by many Canadians which 
says that Canadian art, like 
the bride-to-be of any upstan- 
* ding Victorian gentleman, 
must be unquestionably pure. 
What purity in art is, I am not 
sure; and yet it seems that 
there are some of us who will 
not extend our cultural pride 
to an art piece unless we are 
first satisfied that it-has not 
been unduly penetrated by 
some ‘foreign influence’. 

‘Foreign influence’ can 
mean many things, not least 
of all American influence, but 
also European or Asian in- 
fluence, in all their many 
forms. First, if a Canadian ar- 
tist was born or raised outside 
of Canada, this is an intial 
bad sign, If the artist is ob- 

* viously drawing out of a non- 
Canadian cultural heritage, - 
the appellation ‘Canadian’ 





Oh Canada! 
Puritanism 
im search of 
the illusive 
identity | 


says) stand on guard for thee! 
Insipid, eh? 

. The problem with the idea 
of “pure Canadian art” is that 
it ignores the basic realities of 
how art comes into being in 
the modern age. First of all, 
the ‘purist’ demands that the 
artist create out of a distinctly 
Canadian cultural heritage; 
yet Canada is not culturally 
homogeneous, but a com- 
posite of many national and 
ethnic inheritances. An artist 
can still be 
distinctly Canadian without 
denying this inheritance. Wm. 


- Kurelek’s paintings of the 


Canadian-Polish community 
are an excellent example of 
this combination. 

Nor do Canadian artists 
lose their Canadianness when 
they integrate foreign con- 
cepts or styles into their work. 
A 1978 article in Art- 





by Jeff Schwartz 


could call primitivism or 
tribalism. The call for ‘pure 
Canadian art’ is actually a 
call for the kind of art which 
grows out of the cultural con- 
test of homogeneous, isolated, 
pre-modern and pre-industrial 
societies. In such groups art is 
presumed pure because it is 
uninfluenced by those things 
which to the ‘purist’ are 
anathema. What the ‘purist’ 
wants from Canadian art is 
therefore impossible to 
achieve; but I believe that 
within the real context of 
Canadian society there is be- 
ing continually worked ouf a 
Canadian art distinct from 
American, European or Asian 
art. The ‘purity’ is the fallacy, 
but the ‘Canadian’ is still at- 
tainable. 

It was only recently that I 
found out that Inuit carving 
as we know it is not a natural, 


ment was brought south in 
1949.50, 

Houston not only supplied 
tools to the Inuit, but also ad- 
vised them on design and ap- 
propriate subject matter. It is 
this last fact that has led 
some anthropologists and 
‘purists’ to consider Inuit 
sculpture neither truly Inuit 
nor truly art. Most notable 
among these disclaimers is 
Edmund Carpenter, who has 
written disparagingly of the 
modern developments in Inuit 
art. Carpenter is otherwise 
quite sensitive about things 
Eskimo. But in this case it 
seems he falls into the 
category of nostalgic- — 
primitivist. He is unable to 
fully appreciate the great 
achievements of contem- 
porary Inuit carving because 
of this. 

The achievements of Inuit 








colours is often quite 
beautiful. 


One of the foremost of the 
Dorset print-makers is Pudlo 
Pudlat. Pudlo began as a 
carver, like many of his fellow 
artists, but now seems to have 
turned exclusively to work on 


paper. 

What makes Pudlo uniqueis 
his amazing ability to har- 
monize the two worlds bet- 
ween which the Inuit are held 
in tension: their own tradi- 
tional past and the modem 
technological future. He is the 
only Inuit to bring Western 
images into his prints. But 
these images—usually 
airplanes, helicopters, and 
sometimes masted ships—do 
not destroy the peace and 
unity of Pudlo's world, In- 
stead, they are as much part 
of his version of the north as 
are the traditional Inuit im- 
ages he includes alongside 
them. 

To truly appreciate Pudlo's 
accomplishment one must 
have some sense of the 
spiritual world view of the In- 
uit. The Inuit people live in a 
world of spirit animals, en- 
counters between shaman.and 
demon, and mystically rele- 
vant dreams and nightmares. 
These elements appear con- 
sistently in their art work, 
making such work an expres- 
sion of their spiritual as well 
as their sensory view of life. 
Therefore, when Pudlo in- 
troduces aircraft or boats in 
his prints, he is doing ,more 
than just recording the intru- 
sion of the white man into the 


Arctic. Pudlo is giving these 






tif [Bs 19 w; GH: ey ke elements a mystical quality, 
i BAO TE OR ERLE EEE + receiving them into the Inuit 
Airplanes Over Ice Cap, by Pudlo Pudlat world view as part of the 





may be held back for reason 
of impurity. Second, if the ar- 
tist is clearly using the style 
or forms of a foreign move- 
ment or school, again his 
status is questionable. A third 
more subtle foreign influence 
could be something like a 
concern for marketability, 
which most Canadians 
associate with our neighbors 
to the south. In each of these 
instances, real or perceived 
‘foreign influence’ gives work 
done in Canada by Cana- 
dians a taint of adulteration. 
Such work is not fit for the 
nuptial chamber of aesthetic 
patriotism. 


There is something strange- 

ly Freudian in all of this, the 
way the Canadian art ‘purist’ 
jealously guards Mother … 
Canada from external im- 
pregnation. There is 
something boyishly possessive 
about it all: 


Oh Canada! I love thee as 

Oedipus loved his mother! Let 
us gird the chastity belt of ar- 
tistic purity around the loins 
of your international boun- 
dary. Draw us to your Great 
White Breast, and we shall 
suck the milk of Canadian 
cultural identity. Then, oh 
Canada, and only then, 
nourished by the truth that we 
are a unique and independent 


magazine on Group of Seven 
painter Lauren Harris convin- 
cingly argues that Harris was 
influenced by the religion of 
Theosophy, the philosophy of 
P.D. Ouspensky, the similarly 
influenced work of Kardinsky, 
and, in his later paintings, the 
sleekness of Art Deco. And all 
this found its way into Harris’ 
Arctic landscapes and Toron- 
to street scenes. Both the sub- 
ject matter and the man are 
unquestionably Canadian. 


There is a third foreign in- 
fluence the ‘purist’ often iden- 
tifies, besides that of the ar- 


+ tists’ personal post and con- 


ceptual background, and that 
is the commercial motive. 
Somehow ‘pure Canadian art’ 
is not supposed to be con- 
cerned with making money, 
Of course, this flies in the 
face of the reality of art in the 
modern age. An artist needs 
to eat (is this banal?), and a 
Canadian artist as much as 
an American or European, But 
what the ‘purist’ seems to re- 
quire is art which arises spon- 
taneously out of the artist's 
cultural consciousness, art as 
an integral part of the whole 
of cultural life. When art 
becomes a commodity, it is 
considered to have lost its 
spontaneity and genuineness. 


What the ‘purist’ is actually 


nation, shall we (as the song + «: advocating is something we: 


spontaneous extension of Inuit 
culture. In fact; it is a very 
new new phenomenon, This is 
not to say that carving itself 
is new, but what is clear is 
that in both size and design 
Inuit carvings reveal a con- 
cern for marketability. First of 
all, many pieces are just too 
large and heavy (or 
sometimes too fragile, like 
some fossilized bone 
sculptures) to have been car- 
ried about as the Inuit 
migrated with seasons or hun- 
ting opportunities, Second, 


_the pieces they did have did 


not require the bases we need 
to display them on flat sur- 
faces. The original Inuit carv- 
ings were small hand size 
pieces, made without the con- 
sideration of display in their 
design. 

The change in Inuit carv- 
ings can be dated quite ac- 
curately. In the late 1940's a 
man by the name of James A. 
Houston observed that _ 
Canada’s northern peoples 
were suffering quite severely 
because of poor hunting and 
worsening health conditions. 
Under the sponsorship of.the 
Canadian Craft Guild he 


began to ask the Inuit for car- . 


vings which could be sold in 
the south. The Inuit respond- 
ed to his request, and with 

the assistance of the Hudson 


Bay Compahy’the'first ship" 


sculpture are multi-fold. Inuit 
carvings are technically _ 
brilliant; their subjects are 
alive and mobile; they ar- 
ticulate the most basic dimen- 
sions of traditional Inuit life. 
If James Houston encouraged 
the Inuit in this direction, 
then his encouragement was 
translated into an assertion of 
Inuit culture rather than an 
abrogation of it. 

If you're interested in an ex- 
cellent example of Inuit 
sculpture, the carving near 
the Undergraduate Reference 
catalogues is as good as any. 
In this piece one can see all 
that I've been speaking of: 


touchability, dunamic motion, : 


traditional subject matter, 
brilliant craftsmanship, ob- 
vious considerations of non- 
Inuit market and display. A 
triumph of integration. 

Inuit paintmaking is ob- 
viously not a traditional art 
form, although it does have 
stylistic roots in women’s skin 
appliqué and men’s incising 
of bone and stone. Houston 
introduced paintmaking to the 
Inuit in 1957, and since then 
it has found its own market in 
the international art world. 

The market has especially 
grown in response to the an- 
nual print series released from 
Cape Dorset since 1975. 
These prints are bold yet sim- 


‘’plé "their use of gay pastelled’ : 


spirit world. 

It is for this reason a print 
like Airplanes Over Ice Cap 
has such an exultant feeling 
to it. The stylized airplanes 
are friendly visitors to the in- 
habitants of the north. The ice 
mountains, musk ox, and two 
hunters—inanimate, animal, 
and human—all direct their 
attention to the spirits in the 
sky: the mountains are like 
landing pods, the musk ox 
smiles approvingly, and the 
hunters sit fearlessly as the 
plane seems to hover within 
arm's length. The entire print 
seems to defy everything ; 
negative we usually associate 
with the coming of the 
modern world to a unified, 
pre-industrial people. 

I personally believe that 
Pudlo's work can be both a 
model and an inspiration to 
any ethnic or national group 
struggling to keep its cultural 
identity. For Canadian art, 
which always occurs in the 
context of international in- 
fluences, neither the ‘purist’ 
allegiance to the past nor the 
iconoclastic alternative of, for 
example, Americanization, is 
an acceptable alternative. 
Pudlo's synthesis of tradition 
and the modern world, of us 
or them, is a superb example 
of what cultural expression in 
the modern context of art can 
aspire tG.b PP PPT AEE TLE aes 
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= $ THE AMERICAN RADIO RELAY LEAGUE 
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VIA AMATEUR RADIO 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
FEDERATION 


Cross-Canada 


LEADERSHIP MISSION 
TO ISRAEL 
MAY 17 - JUNE9, 1982 


An enriching, enlightening 
and exciting experience. 





Three locations to serve you: 


++ lunch at Knesset with MK. 
« climb Massada at dawn 
++ visit army and naval bases 
* working experience on a kibbutz 
or field school in the Negev 


* a day in Yeruham - Montreal's twin city 
* meet with high-level Government Officials and top 
Military Personnel 
+ meet with Soviet immigrants at an Absorption Cen- 
tre 
¢ Israeli nightlife and entertainment 
and much more! 
COST: $1700 (approximately) including airfare, ac- 
commodation and meals. 
NOTE: Limited number of participants. 
All applicants will be interviewed. 
A BRIEFING of the details of this unique opportunity 
will be held on Monday, April 5 at 7:30 p.m. in the 4th 
floor boardrooms of Cummings House, 5151 Céte St. 
Catherine Road. 
For more information 
call 735-3541, local 216 


Allied Jewish Community Services 
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To: Student Telecommunications 
North America-Wide 


Send Greetings free of charge to any point in Canada or the United States. 
Radiograms are relayed daily throughout the school year to send any 
message of non-commercial nature. Forms and instructions available at the 
Student Union Information Desk. 


University Centre, 3480 McTavish Street 
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Wielding the knife on 


Montreal’s monsters 
in the garage 


by Brendan Kelly 


‘The public gets what the 
public wants... 
Paul Weller of the Jam 


Irrelevant as the Jam’s lyrics 
usually are, this little truism 
applies quite aptly to the 
cultural life of Montreal. 
Usually this means that Mon- 
treal gets an uninspired, 
second-rate cultural scene 
which has arisen out of an 
apathetic, uninterested 
public. This generally poor 
achievement creates further 
apathy and ennui and the 
vicious circle of artistic sterili- 
ty is set in motion, Of course 
this isn't the whole story but 
let's start by laying blame 
where blame is due. “ 

An area where Montreal 
deserves serious criticism is 
its professional English 
theatre. Generally the Cen- 
taur’s productions are 
somewhat less than awe- 
inspiring though they seem 
‘extraordinary compared to 
some of the plays the Saidye 
Bronfman Theatre has 
presented. The most recent 
example was their interpreta- 
tion of Harold Pinter's 
Betrayal. Though certainly 
not Pinter’s best script, the 
combined efforts of Alan 
Scarfe, Richard Monette, and 
Barbara March tum an 
average Pinter play into a 
B-rate tearjerker, hardly wor- 
thy of the afternoon soap- 
opera circuit. All potentially 
funny-absurd lines are 





delivered in an incredibly 
contrived, dry fashion which. 
successfully negates the com- 
ic intent. That this effort got 
very favourable reviews only 
goes to show the level that 
the Montreal theatre com- 
munity has sunk to (a level, it 
might be added, that is very 
suited to the extremely 
limited taste of Gazette 
theatre critic Maureen Peter- 
son). 

Then when Montreal does 
actually have an interesting 
event in town, such as the re- 
cent exhibition of Judy 
Chicago's feminist piece The 
Dinner Party at the Museum 
of Contemporary Art, it is 
made inaccessible. On a re- 
cent Sunday afternoon, a 
friend and I attempted to visit 
the museum, which is located 
across from the port, only to 
discover that no MUCTC 
buses regularly service that 
area. 

1 Then ot course there's that 
media. In terms of the arts, 
the Gazette is like an average 


high school paper - uninform- — 


ed, clichéd, and unreadable. 
To take one small example, 
during the 1980 World Film 
Festival, the “newspaper” 
didn't write a single article 
about the events, forcing 
Montrealers to turn to 
the Globe and Mail. Straying 
more from the mainstream, 
though not by that much, was 
Blow Up magazine. A friend 
once described it as Andy 
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Warhol's Interviewmeets the 
The McGill Daily. It at least 
payed attention to counter- 
cultural activities but, ap- 
parently due to financial dif- 
ficulties, it collapsed a few 
months ago. 

Out of this void, though 
having no aesthetic connec- 
tion to Blow Up, came the 
fanzine Going Underground. 
Edited and published by 
Dave Spencer and “a bunch 
of subarbanites who really 
don't have a grasp on 
reality,” it's a clear successor 
to the infamous 1978 Mon- 
treal magazine Surfin’ Bird. 
It's mainly concerned with 
new music and the first issue 
features articles on Iggy Pop, 
the 222's etc. One of its am- 
bitious goals is to help local 
bands get more attention and 
recognition. If only to find out 
what's happening locally, you 
should buy a copy. (It's 
available at Sadies, 
Multimag, Dutchies, 
Discomanie and other stores 
around town.) But more than 
that, it's also fun to read, they 
have a good sense of humour, 
and they've got the proper 
low-budget fanzine outlook. 

The Weekly talked to Dave 
Spencer recently about Going 
Underground and Montreal 
musical life in general. 
Spencer said the fanzine’s 
production costs were 


minimal and that only a few : 


days after its release, it was 


- already making a profit. With 
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this money, he hopes to ex- 
pand the magazine by the se- 
cond issue and keep the same 
price (1.85) “until we become 
filthy rich capitalists". . 

Spencer was optimistic 
about the local music scene, 
a not altogether unjustified 
view at this point. Of the 
Montreal groups, certainly the 
most exciting is Ulterior 
Motive. A basic three-piece 
outfit, they're very tight | 
musically without losing any 
of their garage-dance- 
trashcan credibility. Their in- 
fluences seem diverse, from _ 
punk speed to rockabilly to 
Talking Heads vocal in- 
fluence. But more than 
anything, they follow in the 
tradition of the numerous, 
little- known one-hit punk 
groups of the mid-sixties. In 
other words, they play noisy, 
fast, danceable songs that 
have good hooks. Their 
originals were *triking and 
they also play “Louie Louie,” 
so what more could you ask 
for? 

Montreal's most inspired 
names in the business are a 
good (and funny) guitar and 
drum duo whose song 
“Monsters in my Garage” is 
available on a compilation 
cassette called Affection 
released by local independant 
record label YUL. There are 
numerous other groups but 
worthy of special note is Ra- 
tional Youth, who have a 
single on YUL. They're only 
worth mentioning since 
they've received much 
undeserved attention and it 
has to be pointed out that 
they're just a second-rate 
Kraftwerk clone group who 
should be sentenced to life 
imprisonment in an IBM office 
due to excessive preten- 
tiousness. 
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There are two last additions 
to the musical scene that 
should be commended. One is 
the radio station CFMB (1410 
A.M.). From Sunday to Thurs- 
day, it broadcasts 6 hours of 
alternative music from mid- 
night onwards. It's an oasis in 
the otherwise desert-like land- 
scape of Montreal pop radio. 
The second addition is the 
relatively new club on Park 
Avenue called Checkers. 
Though it's considered uncool 
to like it, Checkers has good 
- bands about half the time (ad- 
mittedly the other half of the 
time the bands are absolute : 
trash like Trotter), it's usually 
free; and it's always a good A 
place to dance, with no 
psychopathic doormen or 
bouncers, and a highly 
danceable d.j. called Patrick 
Hutchinson who's heavily into 
James Brown. 

Thus there’s no valid reason 
to give up Montreal as a 
cultural cadaver just yet. Of 
course there's the occasional 


there's also enough healthy 
scents to keep the air fresh. 
There are certainly many 
other interesting things hap- 
pening, such as some of the 
events at the Vehicule Art 


vatory of Cinematographic 

Art to name but two, but it 
would be impossible to list S 
them all. So, the next time 

you go home to watch 

Laverne and Shirley instead 

of making the Herculean ef- 

fort to go out and discover 
local-bred entertainment, just 
remember that you could've 
partaken in any number of 
never-to-be-repeated events 
and you'd still've been able to 
watch the Laverne and 

Shirley reruns six months 

later. 
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Bryan Adams steers 
in the mainstream 
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Baila 








Cockburn some kind of ecstasy 


 Edwerd G. Arzouian 
Signore e signori, mi i fa 
piacere di presentare oggi in 
Montreal questo spectacolo 
meraviglioso.. Bruce 
Cockburn. 


With that Bruce Cockburn’ 
once one of Canada’s leading 
folk song artists, ran on to the 
Theatre St. Denis stage and 





Lazarus 


If Bryan Adams’ perfor- 
mance at the Forum Monday 
night was a typical example of 
the kind of show he’s capable 
of doing, he should have no 
trouble packing houses across 
the continent. 

His stage presence is 
dynamic and outgoing, his 


‘energy seems inexhaustable. 


Though the production 
could have used some 
refinements, Adams was eager 
to please and please he did as 


‘demonstrated by the en- 


thusiastic response from the 
crowd of over 19,000 fans. 


‘Choosing most of his numbers 


from his latest album You 
Want It—You Got It, in- 
cluding the hit ‘‘Fits You ~ 
Good’’, which had the au- : 
dience on its feet screaming for 
an encore, Adams found a per- 
manent spot in the musical 
hearts of all those who attend- 
ed the concert. 


He could never have ac- 
complished this, however, 
without the help and expertise 
of an excellent back-up band 
which delivered an outstanding 
performance. Especially 
noteworthy was lead guitarist 
Keith Scott who will be 
featured in Adams’ upcoming 
album, and whose superb play- 
ing proved to be one of the 
highlights of the evening. 

As good as Bryan Adams 
and his band were, however, it 
was Foreigner, the second half 
of Monday’ s double bill, ap- 
pearing for the first time in 


began what was an evening of 
pleasant surprises, 

Dressed in a beige tren- 
chcoat, wearing a fedora, big, 
black sunglasses and beat up, 
white running shoes he bounc- 
ed out his first tune, You Pay 
Your Money and You Take 
Your Chances, the lead song 
from his latest album Inner Ci- 


— 
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Montréal, that the crowd was 
waiting for. Unfortunately 
their patience was not well 
rewarded. Although the quality 
and polish of Foreigner’s 
music, which has kept their 
latest of four albums among 
the top ten week after week, 
cannot be disputed, it was dif- 
ficult to discern amidst the 
cacophony of guitars, 
keyboards and percussion that 
ppoured from the over-sized 
and over-numbered speakers. 
Not even the bands’ latest 
efforts such as the chart- 
busting ‘‘Urgent’’ and ‘‘Juke 
Box Hero’’, which represent 
Foreigner’s only true progress 
since their first album was 
released in 1977, could be sav- 
ed from inevitable destruction. 
This aural assault did not 
seem to bother the fans—most- 
ly in their mid or late 
teens—that either have ear- 
drums made of steel or were so 
thrilled to have the band in 
town at last they didn’t care. 
In any case they cheered and 
clapped to every syllable, 


_chord and drumbeat that 


emanated from the sound - 
system to bring the group back 
for encores. This reaction was 
enough to prove that Foreigner 
has established quite a large 
following in Montréal, whether 
deserved or not. 

Whether they will be receiv- 
ed with such enthusiasm the 
next time around remains to be 
seen. 


WHR 


ty Front. — 

This number along with the 
next few were played on a 
metallic blue, V-shaped guitar. 
I, for one, initially. began look- 
ing around for an old acoustic 
job with Bruce strapped on, 
but soon abandoned that idea 
when I settled back realising 
what a catchy, exciting beat. 


Bryan Adams, who opened 
the show for Foreigner Mon- 
day night, is a 
singer/songwriter out of Van- 
couver—only 22 years 
old—and his songs are climb- 
ing the charts fast. With a 12”’ 
single and 2 albums to his 
credit, Adams has had an early 
taste of Success but he’s had to 
work hard for it, spending 
most of the past year pro- 
moting his latest album: The 
Weekly spoke to Adams bet- 
ween limos at his Forum show. 

‘First we did three months 
in Canada, then we did a: 
month in January with the 
Kinks, then we did two months 
with Foreigner. We finish the 


* tour tomorrow in Ottawa, - 


after that we get two weeks 
off, then we go on tour with 
Loverboy for a month. After 
-that I’m going to do my new 
album,”’ 


Not bad for someone who, 
up until four years ago, wasn’t 
doing any tours or recording at 
all. In fact, Adams started as a 
songwriter, which explains the 
high calibre of his songs and 
music. Together with Jim 
Vallance, a friend from Van- 
couver, he’s written songs for 
such groups as Prism, BTO 
and Loverboy. 

Adams explains that his 
first hit single ‘‘Let Me Take 
You Dancing,’’ which sold 
70,000 in New York alone, was 
done ‘‘just for a laugh’’ and 
he doesn’t consider it a big hit 
at all. 


Cockburn was throwing 
around, 

That first song set the tone 
for the whole show: it started 
sharp and just kept going. The 
sound was tight, delivered with 
a real drive that had everyone 
bouncing around in their seats. 


- Cockburn ran through a wide 


selection of songs, drawing 
from his repertory of over thir- 
teen records. Among the 
favorites were: The Coldest 
Night of the Year, Civilisation 
and Its Discontents —which he 
introduced sarcastically as be- 
ing ‘‘full of social commentary 
and razor sharp insights’’— 
and Rumours of Glory, which 
the crowd joined in on, from 
his Humans album. His first 


- encore was Wondering Where 


the Lions Are, my personal 
favourite, — 


With Cockburn was Hugh 
Marsh on electric violin, who 
really held the crowd with his 
brilliant solos. The drummer, 
Bob DiSalle, did an excellent 
job and also took over vocals 
on Jokyo. The rest of the 
band included Dennis Pendrith 
on bass and Rob Guseves on 


_ 
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When asked what his new 
album will be like and where 
his music is heading, Adams 
says he wants to stay away 
from the punk/new wave 
music that the 80’s seems to be 
destined for. His upcoming 

record will be ‘‘very much like 
my second album, very 
mainstream’’. : 

Judging from the quality of 
production and music of his 
second album, Adams is 
almost guaranteed another hit. 

Commenting on audience 

reaction during his recent tour, 
Adams says ‘‘our reception in 

Western Canada and in the 
States has been great but in the 
East, in cities like Toronto and 
Montréal, audiences don’t 
seem ready to accept us yet’’. 
Not so anymore. Judging from 
the feedback of the crowd at 
the Forum Monday night, 
Montrealers are not only ready 
and willing to accept him, but 
already have. 

Adams will be back for the 
May 8th opening of Loverboy. 





keyboard. Together they 
delivered a well-seasoned per- 
formance, but still maintained a 
buoyant enthusiasm, which the 
crowd ate up. 

There were only a couple of 
faults in the show, an over- 
indulgence by Cockburn on 
guitar, which reminded me of 


* Neil Young, another performer 


who often falls into this habit. 


‘The fans, however, didn’t 


seem to mind; they gave 
Cockburn a big hand when he 
finished, Another criticism was 
the quality of the bass, which 
seemed weak, though this may 
be only in light of the other 
outstanding performances. 

All in all Cockburn 

presented a top-notch show. 
Unpretentious, often looking 
shy, he provided an appealing, 
refreshing concert. It’s good to 
know that after a decade 
Cockburn can still be tuned in- 
to the eighties and turn out 
great new sounds. — 
He has been criticised for going 
pop, but this concert proved the 
criticism unjust. Canada hasn't 
so much lost a folkie as gained a 
talented and tried rocker. 
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For the time that you give us to plan 
your vacation, we'll treat ycu as 
royally as our name. _ 


~ Voyages Ltee./ Travel Ltd. 
The world is ours to know é 
and yours to discover. 


@ 
1117 St. Catherine St. West @ 
Suite 113, Montreal, H3B 1H9 @ 
844-9304 @ 
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Lambda Chi Alpha’s 
14th annual End-of-Classes 


Party & Barbecue 
Thursday, April 8th 


3 p.m. to 3 a.m., 12 hours of celebration. 
3505 Peel St., Lambda Chi House 
Wind right into summer with 
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| AM HUNGRY 
FOR SUPPER 
BUT | DON'T 
HAVE MUCH 
BREAD SALE 
FROM 4h P.M. to 8h P.M. 


SUPPER SPECIALS 


MONDAY, 


QUARTER 18 


ERS ICICKED 
TUESDAY 


| SPAGHETTI 


ITALIAN STYLE 


WEDNESDAY 


mb 
BREADED 
FILET OF COD 


THURSDAY (438) 


HOT TURKEY 
SANDWICH 
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FRIDAY 
VEAL CUTLET 
CREOLE 


Viaking it on your Own. 
A departure trom the ordiniry: the dark, rich and satisfying 
favour of DRUM cigarette tobacco, Smoking” fine Cigarette. 
— Of your own making ist rewarding expcrience. With DRUM, - 
… Gin bea unique discovery Why wait? Tryitnow, a 
/ DRUM. Imported from Holland, Mad@.byyour = > 
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” WARNING: HEALTH AND WELFARE CANADA ADVISES THAT DANGER 
TOHEALTH INCREASES WITH AMOUNT SMOKED-AVOID INHALING: he 
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Quebec craft 





Dominique Perignon 

There is a long tradition of 
artisans in Québec. In recent 
years the line between art and 
craft has blurred substantially 
as younger artists have taken 
old craft forms and, through ex- 
perimentation, taken them 
beyond the classic and the sim- 
ple to the bold and innovative. 
Montréal is home to a large 
number of the new artisans. 
Two local institutions hold 
regular exhibitions of ‘‘crafts’’ 
and are well worth a look. 

Open for only a few months, 
INTERACTIONS has already 
held a number of intriguing ex- 
hibitions. Unusual for its non- 
profit cooperative structure, the 
INTERACTIONS is also the 


only gallery in Montreal ex- . 


clusively devoted to ceramics: 
Shows by members, collec- 
tors, a fascinating exhibit of the 
**Ceramics of rue St. Laurent’’, 
and upcoming shows by in- 
dividual artists as well as a 
juried Québec student ceramics 
exhibition, are all good reasons 
for trekking to rue St. Laurent: 
The gallery operates ‘on a 
democratic basis with an ex- 
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ecutive and various committees 
elected by the active members. 
“The members are also required 


in the gallery a 


days. The condition of the 


‘gallery attests to the hard work 


the members are putting in. 
Ceramics is, as they say, well 
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established, witness the Ming 
vase and Greek urn, but the 
possibilities for experimentation 
are endless. One of my 
favourite ceramists is Michel 
Harvey whose wit and humuor 
always- astounds. His clay 
‘paper’? shopping bags have 
achieved a certain amount of 
notoriety. A member of JN- 
TERACTION, Harvey has ex- 
hibited a number of objects, a 
set of penguins being the most 
intriguing. 

The sheer variety of exhibi- 
tions and the knowledge that 
the gallery is not being run as a 
business but rather as a genuine 
exhibition space for. living ar- 
tists and art-viewers puts it on 
the must stop in and visit list the 
next time you head over to the 
Main. 

INTERACTIONS is open 
from. noon to 5:30 Tuesday 


through Saturday and is located 


at 4060 St. Laurent, on the first 
floor. : 

The.Centre des Arts Visuels is 
primarily a school offering in- 
struction in a number of fields. 
However it also‘has a gallery 
which features a broad range of 
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exhibitions on more a monthly 
rotating basis. 

On view this month is fine 
wood ‘‘furniture’”’ and objects 
created by Marc Richardson 
and porcelain by Margaret 
Realica. 

Both artists have developed a 
recognizable style and have 
many fine pieces on display. All 
frustrated carpenters and 
would-be cabinet makers 
however will mutter under their 
breath at Marc Richardson’s 
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work. These pieces of furniture 
could easily stand on their own 
as scultpure. 

In particular the chair pic- 
tured' here is outstanding. The 
prices, while high, reflect the 
quality and quantity of work in- 
volved. It is unfortunate that 


‘this kind of craftsmanship is not 


safe from the ravages of infla- 
tion. | 

The Centre is located at 350 
Victoria Avenue. The show 
closes April 24. 
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WEEKLY Producers 


Gino Apponi 
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Just oodles of people bopped together to put out the WEEKLY In this The* 
Year of the American, To all the writers, photographers, Aypeselters, paste-up £ 
gang real and imagined, general hangers-on, and Exacto, the Faithful Paste-up* 
* Dog, many thanks, and a pink and green goodbye. See you in Aruba...Molray 
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be Ambrose, Liz McGuiness, Betsy Pritzker, Susan Muskovitz, Chick Silverman, * 
¥ Joy Garnett, Amy Schatz, Mimi Zeiman, Grace Krupa, Brendan Kelly, Daniel* 
x M. Weinstock, Rona Unrau, José Arroyo, Pam Thompson, Marci Everard, Ken * 

| £ ; be Morrison, Gary Barwin, Vicky Gall, Charlotte Scott, Martin Siberok, Eyal Kal.» 
+ fan, Don Carrier, Nancy D. Kingsbury, Irena Malyholowka, Sandra Clark, * 
È Dean Stockman, Adam Kahane, Patricia McDonough, Kathleen Morris, Jean-* | 


* Richard Laforest, Eva Tootleman, Chris Joy, Clea Notar, Willlam Mark * 

t Dresser, Jim Sandilands, Pearl Eliadis, S. Krolak, Hal Koblin, Andy Barham, * 
* David Yerzy, Rosally Saltsman, Brian Lorne Maged, Jim Blackman, Michael = 

x Norman, Wendy Magahay, Jeff Schwartz, Gino Apponi, G. Pierre Goad, * 

* Sophie Lefebvre, Steven Yudin, Tony Munter, Sarah Wells, Brian Topp, Chriss 


« Cavanagh, Wendy Jones, Albert Nerenberg, Peter D. Findlay, Peter Morgan, * 
















ORCHESTRE DES JEUNES 
‘DU QUEBEC Saison 1981-82 


Ils sont 40 

Ils ont 24 ans : 

ils sont les mellleurs diplômés de nos écoles de musique 
Venez les entendre sous la direction de chels réputés 


Vendredi 23 avril 1982, 20hC9 Mario Bernardi 


Salle Redpath, 3459 McTavish 
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Elgar Introduction & Allegro pour cordes, op. 47 - 
Gonneville & deux création 

city Fauré Requiem, op. 48 

boy res ” , | . Marie-Danielle Parent, soprano 

Ë | Touripass is your Summer Travel Passport offering you unlimited bus Gaëtan Laperrière, baryton 


Les Petits Chanteurs de Mont-Roval 


travel almost anywhere in Québec, for ten consecutive days. Ten days of BILLETS: $4.75. Gulchets dé la Salle Redpath le soir du concert 


- easy, economical and comfortable travelling. Not only that, Touripass also 
gives you discounts at participating Ulysses hotels and restaurants. Plus 
discounts from 10 to 50% at popular tourist attractions. Your vacation 


looks better and better. Lebb eho eeepos pe soogos 


Touripass: the most economical and convenient way to discover : DATE: aujourd'hui 
Québec. To get yours call in Montréal (514) 842-2281. Ask for our HEURE; 15.00h 


brochure for more details. - 
‘ à | ENDROIT: CENTRE FOR FRENCH CANADA STUDIES 
$ oa La coopération au développement interna- 
Etes 


tional, l’action et les Instruments 
Available from June 1st to October 15, 1982. 
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) | me pre CS: Professeur Jérome Courville 
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TOURIPASS is issued by l'Association des Propriétaires d'Autobus du Québec and: Direction de l'Afrique et du Sr ones x 
available at bus terminals and ticket agent locations. Moyen-Orient 392-4932 
Ministre des Affalres In- Cours... 4168 
tergouvernementoles, 


Gouvernement du Québec 
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| Oil on troubled waters 
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‘by Julian Betts 

The production of Arctic oil 
may one day bring this country 
oil self-sufficiency. Unfor- 
tunately, it may also bring some 
of the worst water pollution 
ever seen in Canada. 

According to Sy Ross, the 
chief of research and develop- 
ment for the Environment 
Canada’ gs en- 
vironmental emergency branch, 
Canada could not cope with an 
offshore blowout, due to the ex- 
treme weather conditions of the 
northern oceans. 

“‘We would have a tremen- 
dous problem trying to control 
or clean up the oil if such an ac- 
cident occurred in the southern 
/Beaufort Sea, the Eastern Arc- 
tic or off Labrador’’, ‘he told 
the Globe and Mail. 

The Arctic drilling season is 


Short due to the early buildup of 


ice in the fall. So if a blowout 
occurred at the end of the 
season, a ‘‘relief . well’’ to 
siphon off the oil gushing from 
the blowout couldn’t be drilled 
for almost a year. 

Accidents in other areas of 
the world indicate that such a 
prolonged blowout -would 
damage a wide region of the 
Arctic, For example, in 1979 oil 
from a runaway well in the Gulf 
of Mexico travelled 500 miles to 
the Texan coast in just two 
months. . 

Aware of this danger, the 
federal government in conjunc- 
tion with the Canadian firm 
Dome Petroleum has under- 
taken a study of the en- 
vironmental impact of an Arctic 


oil spill. A second study funded 
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by the Canadian, American and 
Norwegian governments along 
with the oil industry will see 
small amounts of oil dumped 


into a Jagoon on the northern 


tip of Baffin Island: The 
research will continue until the 


‘summer of 1984, 


Already, several facts have 
emerged about how oil behaves 
in Arctic waters. Since it is 
lighter than water, oil leaked 
from under the water surface 
rises and is trapped in pockets 
under the ice. In spring the oil 
begins to seep up through 
cracks in the ice to form small 
pools on the surface. Resear- 
chers hope that at least some of 
this oil can be burned off. 


The experiments are also stu- 


dying the effects of oil on 


microscopic marine life. 


Te 
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A separate study conducted 
in 1980 showed that an oil spill 
can kill polar bears. Three bears 
which were briefly immersed in 
oil spent at least half a day lick- 
ing their fur to clean 
themselves. One quickly died of 
oil ingestion, and a second was 
shot for ‘‘humanitarian’’ 
reasons. 


The researchers received 
much public criticism for these 
tests. But Dr. Norman Snow, 
the project manager, defended 
them because they showed that 
if'an Arctic spill occurred, near- 
by polar bears would have to be 
immediately removed or scared 
away. 


It remains unclear how best 
to clean up an Arctic oil spill. 
Oil containment. booms work 
best in.rivers, where the oil can 


Dolphins: 


by Kristel van Ineveld 

Everyone has seen dolphins 
and whales at aquariums 
displaying their ‘‘intelligence’’ 
and ‘‘humanness’’ but do we 
really know what is going on in 
their‘minds? °° : 

There are over fifty species of 
these mammals, their size rang- 
ing from five feet long (the har- 
bour porpoise) to the twenty- 
five foot, seven ton Orcinas Or- 
ca and finally the largest of the 
earth’s inhabitants, the blue 
whale. 

Dolphins are described as be- 
ing ‘‘playful, curious, and in- 
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a . a 
flow in only one direction. In 
somé spills detergents or other 
chemicals are used to prevent oil 
from spreading out in a film. 
But in large spills the chemicals 
may hurt the environment as 
much as the oil. The research on 
Baffin Island should provide an 
answer to this question. 

Oil can be burned or skimm- 
ed off if it is in a thick layer. But 
some drilling sites in the Eastern 
Arctic are in depths of over 
3000 feet. If a blowout occurred 

on the ocean floor, the oil 
would be too widely spread by 
the time it reached the surface 
to be removed by either of these 


_ methods, 


tensely social,’ much more so - 


than any other marine animal. 
They travel in herds numbering 
into the hundreds. These herds 
are in turn“composed of small 
subgroups which have approx- 
imately five individuals as their 
core. 

How intelligent these 
dolphins are is something that 


= 
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Specially treated sand which 
adsorbs oil may be used in small 
spills to drag the oil to the ocean 
bottom. This method could not 
be used in the Arctic if the oil 


researchers have been question- 
ing for a long time. There are 
various opinions but it is felt by 
many, including Dr. David 
the Arctic 
Biological Station, that their in- 
telligence is comparable to that 
of elephants and monkeys. 
Much of the research that 
goes on with dolphins is related 
to ‘‘echo location’’. The 
dolphin has the ability to ‘‘see’’ 
underwater using bursts of 
sounds. These sounds are pro- 
duced by shifting air between 
the nasal sacs inside the skull 
(like making a ballon hiss). 
Trains of clicks focus through a 
“‘lens’’ of fat in the forehead, 
the sound echoes off the object, 
travels through a thin 
‘‘window’’ in the lower 
jawbone and is then quickly 
analyzed by the dolphin’s brain. 
By using loud, low frequency 
clicks the dolphin can orient 


were trapped under ice floes. 
The cost of cleaning up an oil 
spilll by any of these methods is 
quite high. For instance, the 
cleanup after the tanker Kur- 
distan broke up off Nova Scotia 
in 1979 costed approximately 
fl000 a barrel. An Arctic 
cleanup could cost even more : 
due to the remoteness and 
weather conditions of the area. 


It may prove dangerous as 
well. Peter Blackall of the 
federal Environmental Protec- 
tion Service told a conference 
on ‘‘The Offshore Environment 
in the 80’s’’ in December of. 
1980 that ‘‘if we had to bring in 
thousands of people to clean up 
an Arctic spill, we’d probably 
lose as many men as birds’’. 


There was a consensus among 
experts at the conference that 
little can be or should be done 
about oil spills. A British 
Petroleum Co. Ltd. consultant 
told the Globe and Mail that at 
sea, ‘* the ecosystem is usually 
restored in one or two years 
after a spill...Unless a spill is 
coming ashore, the best ap- 
proach is to let nature take care 
of it’’. 


‘*Letting nature take care of 
it’ may be our only choice if a 
large Arctic oil spill occurs. Ex- 
periments are being conducted 
with very small spills. But the 
question remains whether the 
tests can give us even the 
slightest idea of how a major 
blowout would damage the Arc- 
tic environment. 

Hopefully, we won’t learn the 


hard way. 


Talk to the animals 


discrimination between objects. 
Rapid, fine, high frequency 
clicks are used when the object 
being ‘‘viewed’’ is small and 
needs close inspection. 

Dolphins can shift back and 
forth between various types of 
clicks within fractions of a se- 
cond and are able to determine 
the shape, size, distance, and 
even the texture of the object 
being examined. Our present 
electronic equipment can’t 
match the dolphin’s ability by a 
factor of 10. 

They also use sound as a form 
of group communication. They 
emit barks, squeaks, squawks, 
clicks, cracks and whistles. 
Whether or not they have a 
language is very much under 
debate and investigation. Most 
scientists feel that the whistle of 
the porpoise is closer to the 
human frown, sigh, or giggle 
than a human word, 


itself or make a simple -continu'\don page 57 
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by Louise Haberl 

“Here, M. Aronnax, are the 
several dimensions of the boat 
you are in. It is an elongated 
‘cylinder with conical ends. It is 
very like a cigar in shape, a 
shape already adopted in Lon-. 
don.in several constructions of 
the same sort. The length of 
this cylinder, from stem to 
stern, is exactly 232 feet, and its 
maximum breadth is 26 feet. It 
is not built exactly, like your 
long-voyage steamers, but its 
lines are sufficiently long, and 
its curves prolonged enough, to 
allow the water to slide off easi- 
ly, and oppose no obstacle b y. its 
passage.” 
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By the 1900’s, many countries 
had built submarines, some of 
them with elaborate at- 
tachments. Among others, the 
U.S. designed a craft with 
retractible wheels for walking 


on the ocean floor. Germany in 


1914 attacked two British 
cruisers with severaL torpedo- 
equipped U-9 subs. 

Present-day submersibles 
have a much broader range of 
application than solely the 
military aspect: undersea 
vehicules are also used for scien- 
tific research, commercial ex- 
ploration and salvaging Opera: 
tions. 


_ Each of the above activities . 
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The speaker is Captain 
Nemo, and the boat is Jules 
Verne’s imaginary submarine 
the Nautilus. Verne created the 
submarine for his 1870 novel 


20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. . 


Verne accurately predicted 
the. direction of modern sub- 
marine technology with his 
design of the Nautilus: the 
theory behind his descriptions 
of the materials and engineering 
» EURE is applicable to- 
+ day. 

Submarines, or more general- 


a very crude form since at least’ 
the time of Alexander the 
Great, He is reported to have 


used a diving bell (an inverted 


cup-shaped structure) during 
the siege of Tyre in 333 B.C. 
The diving bell and other 
submersiblés up until the late 
1800’s were not. very 
sophisticated, mainly because 
of the lack of proper materials 
needed to construct a water- 
proof, piece e:Tesisall struc- 
ture. Suwanee 
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requires a different type of 
submersible, but at least three 
categories of undersea crafts 
can be defined, They are mann- 
ed submersibles, swimmer 
vehicles and habitats. 

Manned  Submersibles.These 
vehicules include anything from 
One-man spheres, either 
tethered to a mother ship. or 
not, to enormous :150-man 
nuclear submarines. 

The smaller manned submer- 
sibles are vehicles that are pro- 
tected from outside pressure by 
a metal hull and which generally 
hold six people or less. They 
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may be spherical, ellipsoidal, or; 


cylindrical depending on the job: 


required of them, An early test’ 


of such a small submersible was 
in 1934, when zoologist William 


Beebe and an associate descend-. 


ed in a bathysphere (a steel ball 
on a cable) more than half a 
mile to a depth of 3028 feet. 
More modern small submer- 
sibles allow greater freedom for 
divers collecting samples or do- 


. ing salvage, work. . The diver 
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compartment, separate from 
the rest of the cabin, can be 
pressurized right before a diver 
is needed. This reduces the 
diver’s exposure time (which, 
because of the undersea 
pressure, cannot be very long), 
and decompression can be 
handled in .the submersible 
itself. 

Large submersibles are com- 
monly called submarines. They 
are differentiated from the 
smaller submersibles by not on- 
ly their size but their mobility 
(they are always self-propelled) 
and their engineering re- 
quirements. 

Finding the right material to 
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withstand deep-sea pressure is a 
difficult task. In 1960 the U.S. 
nuclear submarine the Trieste 
attained a depth of 36,000 feet 
southwest of Guam. At this 
depth the. pressure bearing on 
the hull of the Trieste would be 
approximately 1091 at- 
mospheres. We are normally 
subjected to a pressure of one 
atmosphere, or 14.7 pounds per 
square inch, at sea level. 
Researchers obviously had to 
develop a very strong hull to 
deal with such pressure, but the 
problem was complicated by the 
necessity of finding a material 
light enough to allow re- 
surfacing, | 

William Bascom in a 1969 
Scientific American article 
commented on the problem of 
developing submarine 
materials: | 

‘It (the material) should be 
easy to form and connect, rigid 
or flexible as desired and inex- 
pensive. The difficulty ocean 


design engineers have in finding 


a material that meets: most ‘of 


the requirements for a given 
task has lead them to speak 
whimsically of an ideal material 
called ‘nonobtainium’.’’ 
Nonobtainium is not unob- 
tainable though. Certain 


‘*olamorous’’ materials such as - 


aluminum, glass, and fiber glass 
are being used with increasing 
frequency in submarine con- 
struction. These are free from 
the effects of corrosionand are 
relatively easy to work with, 
unlike traditional materials. 

Swimmer VehicleThis 
machine might be described as 
an underwater motorcycle and 
if any submersible was designed 
to move about on, this is it. 

A swimmer vehicle is either 
towed by a ship or. self- 
propelled, and direction can be 
controlled by a sort of steering 
wheel. A typical vehicle will 
maintain a speed of between 
two and four knots, depending 
on how well-shielded the diver is 
as she/ he moves through the 


One particularly sporty- 
sounding vehicle is called the 
“ECOR-1”’, equipped with an 
electric propulsion unit and 
numerous navigational in- 
struments. It can maintain a 
speed of four knots 300 feet 
below the surface. * 
Habitats. A habitat is not 
strictly a submersible in the 


same sense as those described 


above because it remains -sta- 
tionary; it is more an undersea 
‘*house’’ than a ‘‘car’’. It does, 
however, allow divers to live 
and work for long periods 
underwater at underwater 
pressures, which makes it 
potentially more useful as a 
device with which to explore the 
oceans, 

It may be that humans will 
live at some future time in an 
undersea environment. The 
habitat system described below 
outlines what has been 
developed so far and thus what 
we might expect from a future 
undersea ‘‘home’’. 

A basic habitat system has 
three levels: a surface support 
ship, a sea-floor living area, and 
a transfer vehicle for movement 
between the living area and 
ship. 

The actual habitat area has its 
own life-support system, food 
preparation area,saniatation 
facilities and waste disposal 
area. It is most often connected 
to a surface ship because of the 
system’s power requirements, 

Well-known undersea in- 
vestigator Jacques Cousteau ex- 
perimented with the first habitat 
in 1962, when two men lived 
under 35 feet of water off 
Marseilles for a week. The 
habitat, called ‘‘Conshelf’’, was 
basically a cylindical cabin in 
which the men slept and ate. 

Other habitat systems have 


allowed divers to remain at dep- . 


# 


What goes down must ... 


ths of up to 432 feet for two-day 
periods, and at lesser depths 
(330 feet) for 22-day periods. 

As yet, however, habitats are 
too expensive to maintain for . 
anything other than underwater 
research. Scientists cannot 
presently consider undersea 
habitats as an alternative to 
land living. 
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The means available to explore 
the oceans are quite limited, 
despite impressive feats such as 
that of the Trieste. What is ac- 
tually known of the 
topography, history, and nature 
of the ocean floor amounts to a 
scratch on its surface. 

Nonetheless there is continuing 
improvement of the technology 


‘required for the ocean’s ex- 


ploration. A few of the most in- 
teresting journeys since World 
War I are listed here: 


“the F.N.R.S.2, buoyed by 


gasoline-filled tanks, amde only 
one manned dive, to 84 feet. It 
descended unmanned to 4554 
feet in 1948 before suffering 
severe storm damage 


-submarines used in WWII had 
a depth of about 400 feet 


-the Glomar Challenger, a 


.400-foot ship used for deep-sea 


drilling, substantiated theories 
of ocean-floor formation and 
spreading 


-a diving saucer launched in 
1959 by Jacques Cousteau 
operated to 1350 feet with a 
two-man crew 


-Alvin, a small submersible in 
use since 1964, can operate with 
a crew of three to 13,000 feet 
and perform a range of scien- 
tific missions 

-the NR-1, a nuclear-powered 
U.S. Navy research sub launch- 
ed in 1969, can operate to 2300 
feet and drive along the bootom 
on wheels 


-the Epaulard, a French unman- 
ned, untethered survey vehicle 


~ equipped for photography and 


topographic measurements, 
reaches 20,000 feet 


-the Jim suit, an underwater 
‘‘spacesuit’’ controlled by the 
motions of its occupant, has ex- 
ceeded 2000 feet 


-Argo and Jason, two unmann- 
ed submersibles now in the 
design and prototype stage, will 
transmit television pictures 
from a depth of 20,000 feet 


The last item above appears 
to be a large jump from the sub- 
marine described by Jules 
Verne. The technology is more 
sophisticated, but submersibles 
nowadays still can provide only 
a small amount of the informa- ° 
tion needed before we unders- 
tand the oceans as well as our 
own terrain, the land. 
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by Richard Gold 
“‘Sir,’’ replied the com- 
mander, ‘‘I am nothing to you 
but Captain Nemo; and you and 
your companions are nothing to 
me but the passengers of the 
Nautilus.’ 
Jules Verne 


The sea has always lent itself 
to be the subject of story and 
song. The thought of living 
under the cool and comforting 
embrace of the ocean has made 
dreamers of us all. | 

The fantasy has turned, over 
time, to the belief that living 


under the sea will one day be 


practical. Unfortunately, the 
hopes of future Yellow- 
submarine dwellers seem to be 
ill-placed. , 

According to Brian Marcotte 
of McGill’s Institute of 


Oceanography, it is unlikely: 


that we'll ever live, on a perma- 
nent basis, under the ocean. 
The age-old belief that food 
will be plentiful and easy to 
harvest under:the ocean doesn’t 
seem to pan out when all is 


taken into account. Because of 


the climate beneath the waves, 
only one generation of plants 


grows each year. This is far too 





slow a replacement time for ef- 
ficient harvesting. 

Living on fish isn’t the 
answer either. Fish tend to live 
in shallow areas such as con- 
tinental shelves. Because of 
pressure restrictions, any under- 
water village would have to be 
build in such areas. This gives 





the fish less area in which to 
live, decreasing their popula- 
tion. - 

In order to cope with the 


tremendous pressure of the. 


water, buildings would have to 
be constructed to give the lowest 
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surface area to volume ratio, 
which, geometrically, is a 
sphere. Needless to say this 
would give a whole new com- 
plexion to churches and other 
religous instutions. 

The material used to make 
the buildings would have to be 
extremely strong to avoid col-: 
lapse. Since the pressure in- 
creases as one descends into the 
bowels of the ocean, vessels will 
have to become smaller and 
smaller or else face the prospect 
of being crushed. 

Marcotte estimates that the 
deepest we could build an 
underwater village, using 
today’s technology, would be 
about 200 meters. Below. that - 
the buildings would be so small 
that we would have to hunch 
over in order to walk around. 

The idea of living underwater 
isn’t without its good points. 
Ultraviolet light does not 
penetrate below a few 
millimeters of the ocean sur- 
face. This would reduce the in- 
cedence of skin cancer. Unfor- 
tunately this also destroys any 
chance of getting a suntan. 

Visible light, radio waves and 
higher wavelength radiation 


does penerate water. Living 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 








under the ocean surface does 
not offer ‘any advantages or 
disadvantages in this -depart- 
ment. : 

Sea water never gets cooler 
than about -1.8°C. It never gets 
very warm either. This means 
savings in heating and cooling 
the buildings we would live in. 
However, living underground 
offers us this same advantage, 
plus the bonus that earth is a 
much better insulator than 
water. ? 

Obtaining enough oxygen to 
keep the inhabitants alive would 
also present a problem. A lot of 
energy would be ‘needed to 
isolate oxygen from its most 
probable source, water. 

The hydrogen produced from 
electrolysing water could be us- 
ed to obtain energy. Unfor- 
tunately in order to burn 
hydrogen, ‘oxygen is needed, 


thus defeating our original pur- 


pose. 

Another source of energy 
could be the temperature dif- 
ferential between different 
ocean currents. For example the 
Gulf Stream, which consists of 
warm water, and the Labrador 
Strait, made up of cold arctic 
water, both meet off the coast 
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of Newfoundland. A heat ex- 
changer with one part dipped in 
the Gulf Stream and the other in 
the. Labrador Strait could pro- 
vide a significant amount of 
energy. 

Marcotte mentioned another 
marine characteristic which 
could be exploited in the future - 
to obtain power. The Gulf 
Stream, which is rich in salts, is 
flowing through the Earth’s 
magnetic field. This is 
analogous to a wire passing 
through a magnet in an motor. 
Fish are thought to use this 
system to determine direction. 

Another source of energy 
could come from the simple up 
and down movement of waves. 
If this could be harvested it 
could provide some much need- 
ed energy. 

If one is willing to go down 
underwater several thousand 
meters one can find sources of 
thermal energy, such as small 
volcanoes spewing up lava. 

Another problem is finding a 
safe spot to build our village. 
We already know that we are 
limited to areas that are less 
than 200 meters below the sur- 
face. One must also beware of 
earthquakes and icebergs. 

The west coast of Canada has 


a bad track record as far as ear- 


thquakes are concerned. The 
only really good spot in Canada 
to build such a village would be 
off the east coast. The east coast 
also has a large continental 
shelf. 

Unfortunately this same area 
is the habitat of the fish we 
would use as food. Building in 
such an area would hurt our 
fishing industry. 

But why would anyone want: 
to live under the ocean anyway? 
In the case of a nuclear war or 
an ice age it would be cheaper to. 
live underground instead of 
underwater. 


cantinued on page 52 
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For U.S. 
mines 


by Bill Sheffield 

For things that sit around all 
day, manganese nodules stir up 
oceans of trouble. 

The potato-sized mineral 
“lumps successfully torpedoed 
- the proposed Law of the Sea ac- 
cords adopted in 1980 by 150 
“nations, by enchanting 
business, the Republican Party 
of the United States, and the 
Reagan Administration. 

Three days before the United 
Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea: was scheduled to 
reconvene, on March 3,1981, an 
American government 
spokesman announced that the 
United States ‘‘would seek to 
ensure that the negotiations do 
not end at the present session.”’ 

In other words, no deal. 











_. Manganese nodules were 

discovered during the world’s 
. first oceanographic research 
voyage, that of the H.M.S. 
Challenger, in 1873. . The 
nodules contain manganese, an 
element essential to the 
~ manufacture of hardened steel, 
and cobalt, another alloying 
substance used in the steel of jet 
engines and the production of 
_ computers, They also contain 
. some nickel and copper. 

These marine versions of 
golden eggs are found chiefly in 
_a region of the Pacific Ocean 
known as the Clarion- 
Clipperton Fracture Zone, a 
broad expanse of ocean between 
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Hawaii and Baja California. 

Under the proper conditions, 
manganese nodules form when 
an object like a shark’s tooth, 
for instance, becomes coated 
with manganese oxides found in 
sea water. The complex formed 
attracts other marine metals, 
and begins to grow at the rate of 
one centimeter per million 
years, Why the growing nodule 
is not buried under marine 
sediments during these eons is a 
mystery. 

In 1978, a consortium of 
companies including the Cana- 
dian firm Inco succeeded in 
harvesting the first crop of 
manganese nodules from an 
area of the Pacific a thousand 
miles southwest of Los Angeles. 
The minerals were sucked up by 
a submarine device resembling a 
giant vacuum cleaner, and then 
pumped 17,000 feet up to the 
test ship SEDCO 445. 

Since extracting the elements 


from the rocks.and debris suck-’ 


ed up to the surface ship is nota 
problem, mining industry 
spokesmen have painted a pic- 
ture of the sea bottom as a 
treasure. chest of mineral 
wealth, free for the taking. This 
rosy picture ignores serious dif- 
ficulties in the rotation of crews 
so far offshore, in the 
technology of ship-to-ship 
transfers of ores, and in the 
ability of marine mining to 


compete with land- based opera- . 


tions. 
Notwithstanding these ques- 
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These black Blobs a aren't manganese TE pe they’ re close. 


tions, whose treasure chest is it, 
anyway ? 
ee À 

The draft Law of the Sea. 
Treaty recognizes the bounty of 
the oceans as the ‘‘common 
heritage mankind.’’ Negotiators 
have tried to ensure that at least 
some of the dividends of that 
heritage reach the needy. The 
accords call for the setting up of 
an International Sea Authority 
to regulate the commercial use 
of the sea. Coastal: nations 
would have a free hand up to 
200 miles from their shores, but 
vessels of all nations could pass 
through all the 


world. 

A mining company wishing to 
start up an operation would 
have to approach the Sea 
Authority after having found 
two sites capable of being min- 
ed. The company would get to 
mine one site, and the U.N. the 
other. United Nations profits 
would eventually reach the poor 
nations, 

Squawks of protest from the 
business community greeted the 
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news of the -draft agreement. 
Heavily influenced by the min- 
ing industries, the Republican 
Party of the United States 
adopted the following plank in 
its 1980 platform: the Law of 
the Sea accords would ‘‘inhibit 
U.S. exploitation of the sea bed 
for its abundant natural 
resources. Too much concern 
has been lavished on nations 
unable to carry out sea-bed min- 
ing with insufficient attention 
paid to gaining early American 
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Translation: we are not our 
brother’s keepers. 

The American position, like 
greed itself, spreads contagious- 
ly. Herein lies the danger of the 
American stalling and dalliance 
- the danger of a free-for-all on 
the high seas, with no regula- 
no benefit to those 
developing nations who,once 
again, are being robbed of a 
break, and no environmental 
overseeing. 

What is desparately needed is 
a compromise. The mining 
companies cannot be ‘‘leaned 
upon’” too heavily, for if they 
do no development, then: no 
revenues flow to the needy. On 
the other hand, the concensus 
of 149 nations is no small ac- 
complishment, and should not 
be cast aside at the first hint of 
trouble. 

As a nation bounded By three 
oceans, with a major company 
involved in deep sea mining, 
and a reputation for interna- 
tional fence-mending, Canada 
is in a unique position to in- 
fluence American policy and to 
get the Law of the Sea Con- 
ference back on track. 

In these times, we need all the 
laws we can get. 
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Only about 1 per cent of the 
known dolphin sounds have 
been interpreted and these are 
mostly cries of emotion or 
danger. For example, it has 
been found that a sharp forceful 

‘‘crack’’ indicates an extreme 
state of alarm or conflict. 

The sound will carry a long 
distance and then alert other 
dolphins. They have also found 
that each dolphin has it’s own 
“signature whistle’’. It takes a 
year or two for the dolphin to 
develop this whistle and then it 
is kept for life. Further com- 
munication is in the form of 
gross movements, body angula- 
tion and speed of movement. 

The dolphin is also very 


impossible 


capable of learning complex 
tasks. The only other marine 
mammals capable of doing so 
are whales and sea lions. They 
have been shown to be capable 
of relatively abstract thinking, 
and their auditory capability 
(ability to remember a specific 
tone) far surpasses that of man. 

The larger whales tend to lead 
a very different lifestyle from 
that of the dolphins, spending 
most of their time feeding. Lit- 
tle research has been done with 
these animals simply because 
the cost of working with marine 
mammals is much higher than 
the cost of a comparable project 
on rats or birds and it almost 
to study these 
animals in their natural environ- 
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ment. However researchers 
have found that the humpback 
whale seems to approach the 
dolphins in terms of in- 
This particular 
species of whale is famous for 
its ‘‘song’’. 

Though all the whales are 
singing the same song at one 
time, the song is constantly 
changing. They seem to com- 


pose as they go along, incor- 


porating new elements into their 
old song and dropping others. 
The sining occurs only during 
the breeding season, and though 
the song will change throughout 


L Il 
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continued from page 48 


Marcotte did say however 
that there are ‘‘sporadic in- 
Stances where it (living under 
the ocean) might be 


‘worthwhile.’’ He gave the ex- 


ample of mining as a possible 
reason for such an endeavor. 

“I don't see anyone living 
there as a permanent habitat,” 
concluded Marcotte. 

It seems that the Nautilus will 
only sail in our minds. The 
sometimes friendly, sometimes 
cruel sea will never, it seems, 
put its warm arms around us 
and lull us to sleep at night. 
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the season, the song at the end 
of one season is the same as the 
song at the beginning of the 
next. 

Studying these songs, resear- 
chers have gained much insight 
into the mental capabilities of 
whales. The leviathans are in- 
telligent enough to memorize all 
the complicated sounds in their 
songs, to memorize the order of 
these songs, as well as the new 
modifications around them, 
and to store this information 
for at least six months. 

Both the dolphins and the 
whales are now being protected 
from overfishing. U.S. law no 
longer allows hunting them 
‘without a permit. However, the 
problem still exists. Dolphins 
and smaller species of whales 








are continually being acciden- 
tally caught in nets. This occurs 
most frequently with tuna 
fishing. The tuna swim below a 
school of dolphins dnd the 
fishermen net both and then try 
to release the dolphins. In 1966, 
244,000 perished in U.S. nets 
alone. With the advent of fine 
mesh nets and better porpoise 
rescue techniques the number 
was reduced ta 15,000 in 1978. 

The larger whales, whose 
habitats are not endangered by 
fishing are now starting to come 
back in large numbers,although 
the threat of extinction remains; 
water pollution and overfishing 
of food sources have now 
replaced the harpoon and the 
net as the mortal threat to the 
dolphin and the whale. 
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The increasing world popula- 
tion is putting a strain on 
resource acquisition and alloca- 
tion. Food, energy, and in- 
dustrial materials are all in highr 
demand with a decreasing 
source of supply. the oceans 
and their sea floors comprise 
. approximately 71 per cent of the 
earth’s surface. Some areas may 
be in danger of irrevocable 
damage due to  over- 
exploitation. Sea floor mining, 
over-fishing, marine construc- 
tion, and the use of the ocean as 
a medium’ for waste .disposal 
may all significantly affect the 
oceans’ biota. Little is known 
about most ocean ecosystems. 
Even less is known about the ef- 
fects, acute and chronic, caused 
by industries and : human 
societies, 

While it may be ed that 
First World countries are plac- 
ing the greatest burden on our 
oceans, it must also be recogniz- 
ed that these are also the nations 
that are sponsoring the greatest 
amount of pure and applied 
research, Their efforts have 
contributed significantly to our 
understanding of the oceans, It 
is true that certain countries are 
over-exploiting certain 
resources in certain areas of the 
sea, a greater problem is the 
lack of cooperation amongst 
nations using the sea. 

This lack of cooperative ef- 
fort extends -to scientists, 


engineers, and private industry 
as well as politicians. 

The social and economic im- 
pact of exploiting the sea 
transcends political borders. 
Narrowly defined national in- 
terests must not be the only im- 
peratives tnfluencing the 
organisation and direction of 
research and regulations. The 
‘“seven seas’’ are One ocean. 

The potential for research 
and development and abuse of 
the sea is indefinitely large. It is 
not infinite. There are limits to 
what can be done with and to 
the sea. Scientific research is 
probing these limits . Examples 
of this probing are: the effect of 
oil pollution on the arctic, the 
potential for aquaculture to 
satisfy human nutritional needs, 
the possibility of deep sea min- 
ing, the effect of closing rivers 
entering the sea (as at James 
Bay), and the pharmaceutical 
applications of biologically ac- 
tive substances produced by 
marine organisms. This 


research demands scientists at. 


once expert in ocean biology, 
geology, chemistry and physics. 
Yet with all this room for 


development there are certain. 


harsh realities that must be fac- 
ed by would-be 
oceanographers. Oceanic 
studies are often carried out 


under adverse conditions of: 


cold and rough seas, Sea 
sickness is frequent and often 
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debilitating. Ocean research is 
extremely expensive in time and 
money. Long days of boring 
laboratory work usually follow 
a cruise, and Murphy’s Law ap- 
plies in full. These realities limit 
the quality and quantity of data 
which may be collected. 


Experimentation is often 
made impossible at sea. 
Elaborate statistics have been 
developed to compensate for 
data loss, but realistically they 
can’t make up for data insuffi- 
ciency. 


In: remote scientific com- 
munities, for instance, aboard 
ship or in Antarctica, isolation 
often leads to boredom and per- 


-sonality conflicts which may 


adversely affect an individual’s 
scientific performance, “The 
myth that Jacques Cousteau 
and the media have propagated, 
that oceanographic research is 
cut and dried, blessed with good 
weather and diving conditions, 
and is simply the result of 
carefree wandering about the 
world ocean is just not true. 
While this exposure has served 
to attract many capable and in- 
telligent individuals to 
oceanographic research, it has 
often brought in its fair share of 
flakes looking for excitement. 


‘microwaves, 


A fetter ana ie biologist — 


The simple fact of the matter 
is that oceanographic research is 


often wet, cold, nauseating, ex- 


pensive and tedious. A good 
deal of work is performed in the 
lab and thus it is possible to 
have inland ocean research sta- 
tions, such as McGill’s Institute 
of Oceanography. Nevertheless, 
the opportunity does exist for 
research in exotic environments 
and this can easily be justified 
to most granting agencies. A 
love for the oceans is a requisite 
for any oceanographer. 


There is still much hope for 
the future. 
Several technological 
breakthroughs have made it 
easier to obtain oceanographic 
data. Research in remote sens- 
ing, involving the use of lasers, 
radar and 
sophisticated photographic 
techniques, is opening up the 
possibility iof synoptic data 
gathering. 


An increased flow of money, 
if it comes, will stimulate more 
research and hopefully help us 
to evolve a better understanding 
of patterns and processes in the 
oceans. Although the analysis 
of complex oceanic ecosystems 
is being hindered by the limita- 
tions of our mathematics, there 


is the possibility that biological, 
oceanography and the study of 
marine ecosystems will in- 
fluence our manipulation of 
data in mathematics in much 
the same manner that physics 
affected mathematics in the 
seventeenth century. 


The best resource available to 
oceanography is the scientist 
himself. There is a greater neeed 
in oceanography than in most 
other sciences, for individuals 
who can integrate many ap- 
proaches to the study of the 


oceans, be they biological, 
chemical, geological or 
physical. A new set of 


mathematical paridigms would 
help to ensure complete com- 
munication between the. 
disciplines involved in oceanic 
research. It is imperative that 
some channnel be opened to 
link scientists, engineers and 
private enterprise in order that a 
comprehensive and protective 
policy of ocean resource 
management be implemented. 
It’s up to us, the students enter- 
ing the field, to make an effort 
to achieve these goals. 


Michael Wyszkowski 
Marine biology U3 


FROM HEWLETT PACKARD 


THE NEW KEY} -87 PERSONAL COMPUTER 
AND LOW-COST PLOTTER 


Hewlett-Packard has introduced a 
new personal computer with a mem- 
ory expandable to 544K bytes, and a 
new low-cost plotter for use with per- 
sonal computers. 

The HP-87 is a new addition to the 
HP Scries 80 family of personal com- 
puters. It comes with 32K bytes of 
user random-access memory, 48K 
bytes of BASIC language in read-only 
memory, and 16K bytes of RAM de- 
voted to the display. The user RAM 
can be increased to a maximum of 
544K bytes by plugging in new HP 
memory modules, which come in ‘in- 
crements of 32K, 64K, or 128K bytes 
of random-access memory. Any com- 
bination of memory. modules can be 
plugged into the four ports in the back 
of the computer, 


Software for the HP-87 system 


comes from HP, independent software 


producers, and from the thousands of 
programs that run on all CP/M— 
compatible personal computers. 

The built-in CRT display on the 
HP-87 is 80 columns wide and can be 
sti to display, with one command, 
cither 24 cr 16 lines. Text of graphics 
can be displayed, and the user can 
switch back and forth from graphics 
display to program and text, 

Atthe same time, Hewlett-Packard 
has introduced a new intelligent small- 







format pen plotter for use with per- 
sonal computers. 

The microprocessor based HP-7470 
plotter features two-colour capability, 
high resolution plotting and a plotting 
speed of 15 inches/second (38 
cm/sec). 

Compatible with a wide variety of 
both large and small HP computers, 
including the new HP-87 personal 
computer, the 7470 plotter can also be 
used with personal and business com- 
puters from IBM, Apple, and Com- 
modore. Conversational graphics soft- © 
ware is available to drive the plotter. 
The plotter, which weighs 12.5 Ibs, is 
priced at C$2,173. 

The new plotter can be connected to 
laboratory instruments such as oscillo- 
scopes and spectrum analyzers to pro- 
duce hard-copy versions of measure- 


+. tmtmtatat ns 


2» aids ikea 


drive and HP 82905B printer. 


re 





The new HP 7470 Waite (left), with the HP-87 personal computer, dual disc 


ment graphics. The plotter can also 
produce hard copy for reports, and 
overhead transparencies for presenta- 
tion. 


A micro-grip drive system on the 
HP 7470 printer moves paper and pen 
simultaneously. Resolution is 25 mi- 
crometers and repeatability is 100 mi- 
crometers. Pen acceleration is 2 Gs, 
pen-down velocity is 38 cm/sec (15 
in,/sec) and pen-up velocity is 50 
cm/sec (20 in./sec). 


The HP 7470 accepts either 8% in. 
x 11 in. or ISO A4 size paper and can 
automatically select from cither of 
two pen stalls. The unit is equipped 
with one of two standard interfaces: 
HP-IB and RS-232C. The plotter 
measures 17 in. wide by 14 in. deep by 
five in. high (43 x 36 x 13 cm). 





SPECIAL PRICES 
for 


CID UNIVERSAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS INC. 


McGill University with this Ad. 
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OPTOMETRIST FULL-TIME 
SUMMER EMPLOY MENT 


A subsidiary of an established Ottawa development 
company has full-time summer employment 


= 








STATE-OF-THE-ART 
PHOTOCOPIES ano 
FAST PRINTING wr 


XEROX 9500 


+ The most advanced Xerox System 
+ The Rolls-Royce of Copiers-Duplicators 














e Eyes Examined 
e Eye Glasses Fitted 































PHOTOCOPIES ~— ratte ee anes © Contact Lenses available in the following areas: 
| | : (soft/h 
10° : (8% x 11", one side, 20 Ib, Bond) : HAE * ESTIMATIONS + MARKET RESEARCH 
ORNE UE ne OR beet accepted © MARKET SURVEY + ENERGY CONSERVATION 
Lao nLON large Guantiies tes ot a EXPERIENCE NOT 
| | a |: Dr. David ESSENTIAL 
COPIE EXPRESS | | a i 
| ‘a | 1535 Sherbrooke St. W. ___ APPLICANTS WELCOME 
, | (corner Guy). CAR REQUIRED 
2116 BLEURY (Just South of Sherbrooke) th |. 
(Just Sou rooke) 700 or 933-8182 FOR INTERVIEW 





CALL MR. MARTIN 


SOLARNVIA _ ISOLATION INC. 


! 






Sr ton tem ospm 7. : 288-0288 


ATTENTION ALL 
McGILL STUDENT LEADERS 


If you are the 1982/83. of any McGill student 





—_ oes — 





President Club Association | 3 F 
Editor Society Service, or ECOM VAC | 
Chairperson Publication Sports Club | Fees ne a retry 
Coordinator, or Council | hes a à 
i ice! ; j | Eta ACAPULCO — AL: | 
Chief Res ae | Committee | BUQUERQUE, NM, — ATLAN. 
ou must register with t il St ts’ TA, GA — AUSTIN, TEXAS — BALTI- 
au RE Ww e th Students’ Society by April 15, 1982 if you wish 7 | MORE, MD = BOSTON, MASS — CHARLES. 
- be able to reserve meeting and events space in the Student Union at no cost — DEATH VALLEY, CAL. — DALLAS DENVER — 
- be able to book space in other campus buildings at McGill rates FREDERICTON — LAS VEGAS — LOS ANGELES — 
. ous the summer edition of the McGill Student Leader Bulletin keeping ON CHERS NS LM ENNEEMIAMI + 
you. intormed of issues affecting campus groups se + = ae 
_ + be Informed about the leadership seminar in September es OT TAWAT=: PHICADEL ER DO En ee 
- receive copies of operating manuals for club Officers. | eT ag RICHMOND = ST. CATHARINES, 
Summer registration forms are available in the Students’ Society General Office, SES TL RAUE MINNEECSALT CARE:CITY SAN 
_ Union 105, 3480 McTavish Street and should be handed In to Leslie Copeland’ BARASESIOUN ALL eo ee enr ee 
. Operations Secretary NO LATER THAN APRIL 15th, 1982, or complete the follow- TORONTO — VIRGINIA BEACH — WASHING. ~ 
ing: “ _ TON — ACAPULCO,CHICHEN-ITZA — 
(N.B. Campus groups not registered by April 15th will be considered inactive | GUADALAJARA — MERIDA — MEXICO 


and will lose all campus privileges until such time as they are registered.) et PATENOUCE {PU rea 


roan nnn tentent tete deteste ER RER Re - IARTA — UXMAL . 








Campus Address: Building 





WHAT DO ALL THESE CITIES 
HAVE IN COMMON & WHY 
DO WE HAVE THEM LISTED 

- HERE? 


| 
| Campus Telephone Number: 





2. Your organization is recognized by 


(NB. Only the Students’ Society, the 14 faculty and school societies and the Students’ Athletics Council 
| have the authority to recognize other campus groups.) 


3: Name of Chlef Officer Tithe en 








Summer Address 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ON 
ACCOMMODATIONS IN ALL THESE 
PLACES. CALL US. 


Apt. 





a Postal Code | 





Summer Telephone (1) (2) 


4 lt you will not be In the Montréal area during the summer of 1982, please fill In the name and sum- 
mer address of one member of your organization who will be in Montréal. 


Title: 


148-6138 


Name 








Summer Address GE: Apt. 








sc in en Postal Code 


/ 
Summer Telephone (1) __ (2) - . LEGS (9) ONU 
5. AUTHORIZATION TO RELEASE INFORMATION 


The Students’ Soclety is often asked for the address and phone number of students holding various 
positions at McGill. Kindly Initial one or more of the following lines authorizing the Society to give tho 
above addresses and phone numbers to those requesting them: 


a) Student leaders on campus only 
b) Any member of the public asking to get In touch with the person holding your position 
6. | 








Also available at:; 
VOYAGES CUTS . 
_ McGILL STUDENT UNION :: 
BUILDING : ape 





Signature of Chlef Officer Today's Date 


Hand this form In at the Students' Society General Office or mail to: 
slle Copeland, Operations Secretary 


3480 McTavish Street, Room 105 SES 
MONTREAL, Quebec 3A 1X9 _ | 
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6849-9201 
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It was a successful year for several Martlet and Redmen 
sports this year. Five teams, at one time or another during 
their respective seasons, were ranked in the CIAU top ten. 
| They were football, soccer, field hockey and men’s and 
women’s basketball. 

McGill teams-.won three QUAA championships - in 
Martlet’s indoor track and field, Martlet’s cross-country run- 
ning and Redmen soccer. There were also a couple of near 
|misses, The badminton teams, the alpine ski teams and the 
Martlet’s basketball team all placed second in the QUAA. 

Several teams sent members of the squads to CIAU na- 
tional competition. The Martlet’s cross-country runners sent 
two women to Lethbridge in November. The Redmen and 
Martlet’s swim ‘teams each sent two members out to Van- 
couver in March, along with one member of the Martlet’s div- 
ing team. | 

There were also some winners in CIAU competition. Diver 
Enikd Kiefer won the gold medal in the one and three meter 
| diving events for the second consecutive year. As well, Robert 
Raymondo won a bronze medal in the CIAU wrestling 
cmpetition. Finally, warmest congratulations to the Redmen 
soccer team who won the CIAU national championship. It 
was the first CIAU championship won by a McGill team ten 
| years. 
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Ed. note: The following is a draft submission of a 
Charter of Students’ Rights which the Asd Hoc Com- 
mittee for Students Rights will be bringing to the 
Senate for discussion and to the University communi: 
ty as a whole. Committee memebrs (five faculty, five 
students) have benn working on the document for 
about a year now and are at he stage where they are 
requesting input and suggestions from McGill 
students, staff and faculty on the document. At the 
end of the proposed charter you will find the ad- 
dresses where you may send your replies. The com- 
mittee will be taking up the document again in 
September. 


CHARTER OF STUDENT RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


DRAFT OF FIRST PORTION 
I. FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 


Every student enjoys within the University all 
rights and freedoms recognized by law. 
Every student has a right to equal treatment by 
the University; this right must not be impaired by 
discrimination based on race, colour, ethnic or 
national origin, civil status, religion, creed, 
political convictions, language, sex, sexual orien- 
lation, social condition, age, personal handicap 
a the use of any means to palliate such a han- 
icap, 
A distinction, exclusion or preference based on 
relevant academic or” physical aptitudes or 
qualifications required in good faith is deemed 
"non-discr{minatory. … ; 
Every student has a right to the safeguard of his 
or her dignity and a right to be protected by the 
University against vexatious conduct dispfayed 


offical 


Every student has a right to be free from a sexual 
solicitation or advance made by a person in a 
position to offer or deny to the student an 
academic advantage or any opportunity pertain- 
ing to the status of the student, where this person 
knows or ought reasonable to know that this 
solicitation is unwelcome. 

Every student has a right to be free from a 
reprisal or threat of reprisal for the rejection of a 
sexual solicitation or advance where the reprisal 
is made or threatened by a person ina positionto 
offer to deny to the student an academic advan- 
tage or any opportunity pertaining to the status 
of student. | 


capacity. 
4. 
(a) 


(b 


— 


resentative of the University acting in an : 


5. 


10, 


13. 


14 
15 


* 


16, 
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Draft Charter of Students’ Rights 


The RE has a duty to ensure that ad- 
ministrative decisions are made, or actions 
taken, with fair separa for the known and 
prete interests ol students, 

The University has a duty to maintain safe and 
suitable conditions of learning and study. 
The University has a duty to ensure that ade- 
quate measures are taken to protect the personal 
security of students within the University. 


If, ACADEMIC RIGHTS 


Every student has a right to a quality education. 

que niversity’s corresponding duty is fulfilled 

where: 

(a) the University offers an education capable of 
providing students with an adequate level of 
competence in the relevant field of study; 


an 

(b) the University makes every reasonable effort 
to maintain the quality of education it 
dispenses, 

The University has a duty to provide students 

with sufficient course information, 

Prior to the date of enrolment, the information 

must include: 

(a) the presequraics for the course, 

b) a course description, and 

c) the time, date, and location of classes. 

*rior to the end of the change of course period, 

the information must include: 

(a) the method chosen to evaluate students, and 

b) the books and supplies necessary for the 
course. : 

Where, programs permit student choice of 

courses or course loads, the University must pro- 

vide a change of course period. The University 

has a duty to make available adequate ifor- 

maillon pertaining to changé of course periods 

and their financial consequences for students. 


No course shall be altered in a material way after 
the change of course period unless the instructor 
or entity responsible for the course has first con- 
sulted with the students enrolled in such course: 
consultation may be on an individual basis or 
with elected representatives of the students. 
Except in cases of extenuating circumstances, no 
class shall be cancelled without adequate notice 
to the class, 
Unless the method of evaluation renders such a 
determination impossible, every student has a 
right to be informed on request of his or her stan- 
ding or performance in a course, while the course 
is in the process of being taught 
The posting of marks or grades must not reveal 
the names of the students. 
Every student has a right to an impartial an com- 
paient review of any mark, where such mark en- 
$ 
Every student has a right to answer examination 
questions and to fulfill academic requirements in 


the unsatisfactory completion of a course. . 


English or in French. 


17. The University has a duty to provide students 
with available material information concerning 
financial assistance offered by public funding 
bodies for the ey of higher learning. 

18, All students shall have equal access to non- 
competitive funding for which they are eligible, 
and criteria for eligibility shall not be arbitrary; 
applications to the University for such funding 
must receive a fair and impartial evaluation. 

19.. Every graduate student has a right: 

(a) to be consulted and to state a preference as 
to the choice of a research supervisor, 

(b) to the reconsideration of the decision 
whereby he or she is assigned a research 
supervisor, BRE fi 

(c) to the reasonable availability of the research 
supervisor : 

(d) to receive from the research supervisor or the 
University prior and adequate notice of the 
supervisor's inability to continue to act for 
reasons such as retirement, resignation or 
sabbatical leave, | 
to an appropriate replacement of the 
research supervisor in the event of a con- 
tingency by which the supervisor becomes 
unable to act, and à 
to a final evaluation and to be apprised of 
the results in time for the first ensuing con- 
vocation, provided a thesis is submitted by 
the deadline published for that convocation. 


(e 


— 


(f) 


20. Every student has a right to the due and explicit 


acknowledgement of any indebtedness owed to 
him or her by a member of the University for 
research or assistance in the preparation of an 
academic work. 


Ill. PROCEDURAL RIGHTS 


21, Every student has a right to a full, equal and fair 


hearing by an impartial tribunal, for the deter- 
mination of his or her rights under this Charter 
or of the merits of any charge brought against 
him or her under University regulations. 
The tribunal may decide to sit in closed session 
where University regulations so provide. 


22. ans conferred upon students by this Charter 
or 


-by regulations may not be infringed upon by 
administrative actions. 


23. Every student who is charged with a disciplinary 


offence has a right to present a full and complete 
defence; in PAR but wthout restricting the 
enerality of the foregong, he or she as a right: 
. (a) to be pour informed in writing of the 
substance of the charge, 
ft) to refuse to answer incriminating questions, 
c) to present and examine witnesses, and to * 
cross-examine witnesses who testify against 
him or her, 
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(d) to be accompanied by an advisor at any 
hearing on the merits of a charge, and 

(e) to defend him or herself in English or in 
French, and to have an interpreter present if 
he or whe does not understand the language 
of the proceedings. 

Every student is presumed innocent of a 

disciplinary offence unless he or she is found 

puy on the basis of clear, convincing and 

reliable evidence laid against him or her, 

25. No University regulations may be changed 
retroactively to the detriment of any student. 


24. 


IV INTERPRETATION 


A.lThe word ‘'student” in this section and 

elsewhere in the Charter shall include any person 
registered in the University whether for courses 
or research, and whether or not a candidate for a 
degree, diploma or certificate. 
For the purpose of a grievance under the 
Charter, the individual need only have been a 
student at the time of the alleged breach of any 
right in the Charter. 

A.2 The word "University" includes, unless the con- 
text warrants otherwise, any of the University's 
constituent entities and any person acting in his 
or her capacity as a representative of the Univer- 
sity or any of its constituent entities, 

A.3 The word ‘‘course'’ includes a program of 
courses and program leading to a degree. 

A.4The determination by the University of the 
language of instruction for any course shall be 
deemed not to infringe section 2. an 

A.6 This Charter shall not be interpreted so as to in- 
crease the University’s civil liability in damages 
and interest. 

A.7 Where programs do not permit a change of 
course period, the applicable deadline in sections 
9 and 11 shall be the first full week of classes in 
the term in which the course commences. 


The following issues are still to be considered: 
a) Political rights 
b) Access to services 
c) Disclosure of information 
d) Procedures for adjudication 


Responses to this draft submission would be a 
preciated, Kindly address any comments to the 
hairman, Ad Hoc Committee on the Rights of 
Students and the é of the University. 
c/o Ms. Maureen Tobin 
Office of the Dean of Students 
os ces Services Building 
m. 


or to the office of the Vice-President Univer- 
sity Affairs of the Students’ Society, in the 
Union building. 


MCGILL INSTRUCTIONAL ATHLETICS 


CO-ORDINATOR: Sandra Carter INFORMATION: 


- SPRING SESSION: May 3- June 14, 1982 
REGISTRATION: April 28 and 29 
8:30 A.M. - 7:00 P.M. 
Office G7, Currie Gymnasium 


The summer instructional program provides an opportunity to use the athletic facilities 
and to acquire or improve athletic skills. 





Office G7, Currie Gymnasium 
Phone: 392-4737 


SUMMER SESSION: June 28 - August 9 
REGISTRATION: June 22 and 23 
8:30 A.M. - 7:00 P.M. 
Office G7, Currie Gymnasium 
This year we have two Separate fee structures for our courses. One Is for those people 
who are gym members and are wishing to take an instructional course and the other 


pertains to those people who do not want to make use of the facilities for anything other 
than the course. Their entrance to the gymnasium will therefore be restricted to that 


course time. 

1982 : SPRING and SUMMER 
_ > ATHLETIC 
 { MEMBERSHIPS 


A membership may be purchased for elther the Currie 












All of our courses are taught by experienced, well-qualified instructors, They are In- 


terested In making their classes enjoyable as well as meeting the Individual needs of 
thelr students. 


















SPRING TERM MAY 3 — JUNE 15 




























































































ae ce ee FR : COU2SE NASA, PAY 6 tine ~~ += Gym, Tennis Courts or Molson Stadium)Track. Far 
BALLET 3 34.00 ‘0.00 ) Mon, Wed, 17115-10145 WEICHT TRAINING $18.00 $30.00 1 Wed. 17115-18145 PU nn dE pee NT By LEA AL RS: 
PALLET 11 536.09 Seles D | non:4 Mod: 18145-20113 {women 8) 719,00 $30.00 1 Thurs, 18109-19130 PT. : M 2 at ne vue EUR NUE ‘ 
Jast 1 #32,00 $36.00 3 Twos, 6 Thur. 12119-19149 YOCA 1 $29.00 $32.00 3 Tues,s Thur.17115-18:45 nn s, May une ? ay y» 6 ga | 
ur 922,00 $56.00 3 Moms Wed. 17119-18145 $20.00 $32.00 2 Twes.8 Thur, 16144-20135 =. MEMBERSHIP = or June 21-. August:16 ae 
532,00 156.00 } Mon.é Wed, 18143-70119 | > Date + 
cour $16.00 $28.00 1 Thur, 17115-18115 August 16 <- FA 
AEROBIC DANCE $25.00 $49.00 2 Mon, t Wed. 42118033118 $16.60 $28.00 i Thur. 18;35-19;15 i % Sey! - ’ 4 L'ETÉ dus | 
| +00 $49.6 2 Tues. Th +17 …]1 [| a my 
$23.00 $49.00 2 russie Thers30s35<15:15 Full-Time Student $20.00 ~ $30.00 
SAMUAAL KARATE $32.00 934.00 3 Tvea.6 Thur,19130-21100 nie | lic. | ES 2 + 
SOCIAL DANCE $23.00 837.00 11/1 wed, 17515-18045 General Public, Alumni Dts FS 
fi ’ : x 
$23.00 $37.00 “ 33/2 wed, 18149-20119 EQUESTARIAN® 143,00 $65.00 Tues, 20.00-21:00 & 7e aoe. ‘ : 
nth crea del CN ADR NE | ah bela. in Piorsotende) Summer Session | 
SQUASH $20.00 $32.00 L 1/2 mon. 19115-19145 # . | 
HE ‘ $33.09 1 1 Tees, 17139-19100 AQUATICS Students $32,00 £ $45.00 
20. : aaa 1 17 Thurs 18129-20108 AQUACISES t16.00 $28.60 L | 1 Mon,é bed, 12145-13119 2? TENNIS ty , cine Ts 25 
erage baths. DAT Sate HORAIRE LEARN TO SWIM/ $22.00 $46.00 11/2 mon. Wed. 12115-10100 y MEMBERSHIP ga 
TENNIS J 120.00 121.09 11/1 mon, 16120-18100 STROKE IXPRÔVEMENT $22.00 $46,00 oc 11/2 Mon. 6 Wed, 19130-20115 / ; + ; iret’ gas 
420.00 532.09 1 1/3 hon, tte 22.00 $46.00 w 11/2 Teese Thur.18119-19100 RU De Full-Time Student $20.00 $30.00 
9. 932,00 {1 Tues. 16120-18916 > . ; , 75 y . 
rity oa ree pastes d'in eus) TETE SWIM FIT $22.00 H46.00 c 11/2 hon,s Wed. 19115-19100 : - General Public, Alumni, 
Tras 1 20.69 12,00 1 1/1 wed, 19120-21100 BRONTE MEDALLION/ $32.00 $36.00 c 3 Wed, (CLASS) 18:60-19,008 2 NES Bet Ae: 4 , ' 
110,00 432.00 1 17 Thurs. 16130-10100 BRONTE CROSS (POOL) 19100-23,00 } È À Se : et | 
Û F û Thur, le . “13 . der 
re $32.00 1 17 ur pl 12:20-14,00 SYTNCHRO $23.00 $43.00 w Pon,s Wed. 18536-19596 | : ummer Ss on ; 
TERNIS 11 520.09 532,00 11/2 sat. 10130-11109 | seuss 9108 ents 0130100 mechs Galena roe eet Students $32.00 $50.00 
: a3 LC os SU Tt Ee SC re MOLSON TRACK $15.00 $20.00 
ES D Men a . obtelned fot Usa! 
| a * . Th * = > 
HR ARR RE EE et Bot A daily guest pass may be obtained for use of the facilities for a fee of 
$20.00 $44,090 2 Mon.& Wed, 18) C0-19,00 M = «6WESTON POOL = 355-B Sherbrooke St. best 5400" : 
© = CURRIE FOOL = 475 Fine Avenue West 







1 *A full time students rate applies 10 those students who attended McGill 
during the past fall and winter semesters.” 


For further information call 392-4737 or drop By the Sir Arthur Currie Gym- 
- hasium. = “4 


Make sure that this summer you take advantage ol many courses and 
facilities available to you at McGill. The atmosphere Is frlendly and you will 
leave feeling good about yoursell and your health. | 


ESA 2 ss 
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“Hockey Martlets 












The Phantom Runner 
he closest analogy to 
cribe the play of this year’s 
ition of the hockey Martlets is 
at of a summer athlete's 
inter training. The team had 
nly four players with previous 
experience, so that a lot of 
necessary work on fundamen- 
tals had to be done. Basic skills 
were taught and in most if not 
all cases assimilated, hope and 
determination were nurtured 
and sustained amidst understan- 
dable pressures and the team 
survived intact, or nearly so, 
prepared to fight again next 
season. 

Ivy Steinberg who, as the 


| Restaurant 
LE DRAGON 
CHINOIS 


coach of the team, blended 
qualities of patience, optimism 
and intelligence so well, describ- 
ed the past season this way: “‘It 
was more than worthwhile in 
many ways. It gave us reason to 
believe that the rebuilding pro- 
cess is now well on its way. In- 


terest grew over the season and’ 


there were a number of players 
who showed notable improve- 
ment. They began to develop 
their individual skills as well as 
their understanding of the 
technical side of the sport and 
the necessities of teamwork. Yet 
there were frustrations. We had 
to work against the recent image 
of the team. This meant that it 


Canadian and Chinese Cuisine 
Combination Plate 


si $2: 95. 9 4.9 


FULLY LICENSED 


1200 McGill College (Capitol Centre) 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 


LA 
PLACE 


2050 ST. LAWRENCE BLVD, 
7 ST. ANTOINE ST. W. 
Tel.: 288-7755 


__For reservations call: 


861-6514. 





New goals for 82-83 


was difficult getting as many 
players as we would have liked 
to try out for the team, Also, 
academic priorities meant that 


players frequently felt it im- : 


possible to attend practises. But 
even taking these frustrations 
into account, I’d have to say 
that I was encouraged.”’ 
Several innovations have 
been planned for next season 
and for pre-season training. Ivy 
will be conducting a hockey 
school in August and land train- 
ing in the form of flexibility ex- 
ercises and six player to a side 
soccer games will be a 
preliminary to the actual train- 
ing camp. This will be held as 
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usual during the two weeks 
following Thanksgiving. 
Towards the end of November, 
the Martlets will be hosting an 
invitational tournament which 
will include several Ontario and 
New England teams. 

With the possibility looming 
on the horizon of the University 
of Ottawa joining the league 
next year, the Martlets face the 
welcome opportunity of attain- 
ing QUAA status. If this hap- 
pens, they will be thereby entitl- 
ed to increased funding, with 
the latter providing access to 
more sophisticated ways of im- 
proving the team. 

Ivy referred to four en 
on this year’s team as deserving 
of special mention. She describ- 
ed Isabelle Marchand, voted by 
the players as the team MVP, as 
having demonstrated outstan- 
ding attitude, dedication and 
committment. Isabelle attended 
nearly every one of *the four- 
per-week practises. Ivy com- 
plimented her willingness to 
learn and her receptiveness to 
instruction. 

Jean Rogers was appreciated 
for her ability and she 
demonstrated her dedication by 
consistently practising with the 
Martlets, although not formally 
a member of the team during 
the entire first term. All the 
while she,.in fact, did not know 
whether she would be declared 
eligible to play for the team dur- 
ing the second half of the 
season. | 

Carole Marchand displayed 


MOVING? 


local and ONE- WAY ACROSS CANADA 


Everything | for moving 


© TRAILERS FORD TRUCKS - ALL SIZES 
e DESIGNED FOR HOUSEHOLD MOVING 


HITCHES TOW BARS DOLLIES 
e CAR-TOP CARRIERS PADS BOXES 


© ONE WAY & LOCAL RENTALS 
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e FREE MOVING GUIDE BOOKLET 
e ROAD SERVICE INCLUDED 
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MOVING & & < STORAGE 


2070 ot: vi 10. 
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MARTLETS 


brilliance at times and shows 
promise of perhaps becoming a 
league star. 

And last, but by no means 
least, Jackie McDonnell’s 
devoted work as representative 
to the Women’s Intercollegiate 
Sports Council and her efforts 
towards sustaining the team’s 
morale were invaluable. 

The team is waiting to hear 
whether Sue Flynn, an outstan- 
ding player this year for John 
Abbott, will be attending 
McGill and thus joining the 
Martlets next year. Ivy believes 
that Flynn would help the team 
considerably. As well, the 
Martlets hope to entice several 
of the best intramural players to 
step up to the varsity level next 
year, 

Part of the enticement lies in 
the reduction of the number of 
weekly practises from three plus 
one optional to just thred,and in 
scheduling the practises later in 
the day so as to avoid conflicts 
with classes. Intramural 
players, many of whom former- 
ly have been reticent to try out 
for the Martlets for whatever 
reason — be it scheduling con- 
flicts or an overestimation of 
the level of skill required to play 
varsity hockey — are being en- 
couraged to take note of the in- 
creased efforts to avoid these 
conflicts and to cast aside their 
illusions concerning the amount 
of skill necessary to join the 
Martlets. The 1982-83 season 


promises us a team of improved 
ability and spirit. 
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Melrose bright spot in winless season 


by The Phantom Runner 

Heather Melrose figures pro- 
minently in the select few 
memories of the best hockey 
played by the hockey Martlets 
. during the 1981-82 season. The 
memories of Melrose in the of- 
fensive zone, with one hand on 
the stick while tenaciously and 
successfully fending off a rival 
defencewoman... Melrose from 
beyond the face-off circle, lif- 
ting a wrist shot directly on the 
net lingers satisfyingly in the 
. mind. 
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+ 18 indoor Tennis Courts (10 Mod Sc. 
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Air Conditioned . 
Fully Licensed Bar and Sneck Bar 
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—— FA? nt mr cmt . 


CALL US: 139-3654 


= 8305 COTEIDE.LIESSE. ST. LAURENT. QUE. _ 


Heather, nearing the comple- 
tion of her first year at McGill, 
will be the kind of player upon 
whom the Martlets will have to 
build if they hope to be com- 
petitive in the future. 

Heather admits to having 
been demoralized at times dur- 
ing the past season; a season in 
which the Martlets lost every 


game they played, except for. 


one exhibition game against an 


eight woman intramural team _ 


played after the end ‘of the 
regular season. 


To 


She credits four players in 
particular, Barbara Zap, Elaine 
Coleman, Laura Drover and 
Jackie McDonnell as well as 
both Martlets coaches with hav- 
ing helped sustain the team’s 
morale and will to play through 
what had to have been at times a 
discouraging experience. 

Heather’s performance on 
the ice is all the more 
remarkable considering she had 
never played organized hockey 
before joining the Martlets. An 
older brother, who had excelled 





= play tennis, 
racquetball & squash. 
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— TOTALLY NEW CONCEPT IN MEMBERSHIP 

— THREE SPORTS IN ONE MEMBERSHIP 

— YOU CAN PLAY TENNIS, SQUASH AND RAC- 
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— YOUR MEMBERSHIPIS GOOD FROM THE DATE 
YOU JOIN TO THE SAME DATE ONE-YEAR - 
LATER, (NO MATTER WHEN YOU JOIN) 

— WE DO REQUIRE THAT YOU SIGN FOR 12 
MONTHS WITH VISA, MASTER CHARGE OR 


CASH IN THE AMOUNT OF $200. 
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in high school hockey taught 
her the skills of the game when 
she was somewhere between 
toddlerhood and adolescence. 
An equally sports-impassioned 
father guided her through the 
fundamentals of basketball and 
taught her how to waterski and 


~ swim. 


After a ‘‘sportsless’’ tenure at 
Dawson College and a less than 
rewarding experience in nursing 
during the past summer, 
Heather decided to enroll in 
social work and resolved to get 
involved in sports, hopefully at 
the varsity level. As is the case 
with many women at McGill, 


she overestimated the degree of - 


skill required and spent hours 
before the beginning of the 
Martlets training camp prepar- 
ing religiously. All the ‘while, 
she seriously doubted whether 
she would survive what she 
thought would be a competitive 
camp. Alas, competitive camps 


_ are not the rule in women’s var- 


sity sports at McGill, at least 
not as far as hockey is concern- 
ed, The Martlets, chronically. 
short of players, had ample 
room for a player of Heather’s 
skill and spirit. 


A+B ELECTROLYSIS 
+ PLUS 


Removal of 


Unwanted Hair 
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specialists, 
Kree method.) 


Fall Special 
Our + Plus Facials: 
Leg Waxing and 
Ear Piercing 
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71414 Drummond St. Suite 316 
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The calibre of play of the 
other teams in the league, 
however, was such that Heather 
along with the rest of the 
Martlets found themselves hav- 
ing to accept the fact that the 
team, limited to a small numb 
of experienced players, had 
adopt aims which stressed lea 
ing and improving their ski: 
rather than winning. The foc: 
point for most games becarr 
holding the opposing team to M 
certain number of goals or ex- 
ecuting a break out from their 
own zone as they had practised. 

As far as next year is concern- 
ed, we hope that the team, 
augmented by some of the best 
players in the intramural league, 
will continue to improve.to the 
point where images of Heather 
Melrose deftly maneuvring 
around opposing 
defencewomen and lifting wick- 
ed wrist shots towards the net, 
will join countless other 
memories detailing the 
achievements of the Martlets. 


SPORTS INFORMATION 
and PROMOTION OFFICE 


+ Redmen Football Public Relations Officer 
+ Redmen Hockey Public Relations Officer 
+.Martlets and Redmen Basketball Public Rela- 


=, tlons Officer 


to work in conjunction with the Office of 
Sports Information and Promotion. 


Other positions available: 


e Program and Souvenir Sales Manager 

e Pre-Game Sales Ticket Manager Football 

e Pre-Game Sales Ticket Manager Hockey 

e Pre-Game Sales Ticket Manager Basketball 

+ Booster Club Managers for Football, Basket- 
ball, Hockey and Soccer | 


Apply in person to Harry Zarins, Coor- 
dinator of Sports Information and Pro- 


motion, Currie Gym, 


475 Pine Avenue West or call 392-4754. 
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by Mel Timmy 
The b-ball season has ended, let’s look to the rear, - 
One thing’s for sure, it’s been a strange year. 
Let’s start with the players who played hot and cold, 
Their play was erratic, but usually bold. 
How about those guards, providing backcourt support, 
All four were rookies, but they held up the fort. 
Claude Briére, he charged to the basket abandoning all fear, 
If he plays all summer, he'll be back next year. 
A good friend of Claude's is Pete Carpentieri, 
His ball handling is sweet, but not too ‘disciplinary’. 
Bernie Rosanelli, his offense loaded with style, 
He avoided the banquet to keep a low profile. . 
_And now, what can be said about Boggild Vilhelming, 
Except that his shot is simply overwhelming. 
Now on to the forwards, the boys on the boards, 
‘Who hauled down rebounds, only sometimes in hoards. Br : MT: 
There’s Kevin, Marc, Louigi and Rick, they’ll be away next season, rene pe AS 
Ineligibility or graduating, that’s basically the reason. 7 
Ron, Carlo, Louis, Tamas and Willie will be at try-outs next 
semester, 
To find out who can make the team even bester. . 
Rugged and rough, we're talkin’ Kevin Soucie, ; 
Against him you're dead if you play like a floucie. 
Marc Adilman; ‘‘With a QUAA championship I'll shave my face 
bare,”’ = 
Marc, it’s too bad for us all that your beard is still there. . | 
Louigi Fraquelli, McGill’s finest captain and winner, 
Thanks to the boys, he finally got his dinner, ~ 
Rick Rusk, with a diamond in one of his ears, 
Definately went out with this being the best of his years. 
Ron Penston, with a touch so fine, | 
One wonders why he spent so much time on the pine. . : L 
Unconscious he played, that’s Carlo Del Beez, 
He slam dunked the ball with the greatest of ease. 
But it’s too bad for Carlo it never happened in a game, 
But it’s okay, he’s a nice guy just-the same. 
Louis Brouillet, that man can sky, 
Only with McGill’s-talent this year, he was put on stand-by. 
Young and restless, playing ‘‘D’’ with vulgarity, 
The name of this dude is Tamas. ‘‘Kid’’ Peredy. 
Awards and more awards, Willie Hinz won them all, 
Lucky for McGill, he'll be back next fall. 
Butch and Eddie, the coach and the assistant, 
= About winning, the two were always insistent. 
Now I know it sounds corny, but answer me this; 
With these players and coaches, how could we miss? 
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Athletics Awards Winners 





Martlet’s Alpine Skiing: Marie Christine Allard {1  Martlet’s Field Hockey: Irène Gibeault (2) 
Redmen Alpine Skiing: Peter D’Louhy (2) | Re en Football: Marc Joncas (2) 
Martlet's Badminton: mas rita Martlet’s Ice Hockey: Isabelle Marchand 
Redmen Badminton: Ste Redmen Ice Hockey: Gilles Hudon 
Martlet’s Basketball: Linda Marquis Redmen Rugby: Tone 
Redmen Bas ketball: Li Me ae Redmen Soccer: Brian Decaire (3) 
X-country Running: | Baka sists ; > Martlet’s Swimming: Marie-Josée Cossette 
Martlet's Diving:) 7 FF ! om ct.) Redmen Swimming: Peter Neilley (2) 
Martlet's Fencing: SE re Synchro Swimming: Danielle Valiquette 
a:Redmen Fencing: SEM Andy Katzf Martlet’s Track and Field:  Helène Charbonneau 
3 Redmen Track and Field: René Bélanger 
[= D) EU eS Martlet’s Tennis: Chantal Plamondon 
THE | Redmen Tennis: Chris Ducas 
VARSITY, HOCKEY PROGRAM Martlet’s Volleyball: Maria Christina Cortini 
Redmen Volleyball: Bill Mang 

is now ee applications for the following ( )=consecutive years as MVP 
positions for the 1982-83 season. Roscoe Award: Lori Henritzy 
© TEAM MANAGER Forbes Trophy: Brian Decaire 
Uldis Auders Memorial Award: Willie Hinz 





© TEAM STATISTICIANS 





© TICKET SALES MANAGER 
© BOOSTER CLUB BAND LEADER 
© VIR OPERATOR 


Call:Coach Ken Tyler at 392-4729 or drop by the Currie Gym, 
475 Pine Avenue West. 
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Classified 


continued from page 20 
385-NOTICES 


$100/month buys unlimited VAX 
11/780 timesharing during off-peak 
hours. Text preparation packages, 
Fortran, Basic, Cobol, PL1, games, 
SPSS. Specialized engineering 
packages & timesharing service 
also available. Call Computer-time 
(514) 337-0755. 


District Managers are required for 
expanding stucent-operated sum- 
mer businesses. “National Car 
Shine Ltd." and ‘'The Yachtsman"” 
seek entrepreneurial students to 
assume managerial duties for sum- 
mer 1982. Training, Insurance, 
equipment, and advertising 
assistance are provided. For infor- 
mation contact Mr. Dorais, Student 
Manpower, 3637 St., Suite ‘308. 


New York weekend of April 30, $74 
U.S. for two nights hotel (twin oc- 
cupancy), bus, tour, theatre tickets. 
Atlantic City trip. 1535 Sherbrooke 
W. No. 2, 989-1933, 487-7822. 


The Wilhelm Reich Museum Invites 
membership and visits. For informa- 
tion write Box 687, Rangeley, Maine 
04970 USA. 


Desperately needed: Van or small 
truck to rent. I'm moving end of 
April or June. 2 days. Will pay well. 
Barney at 286-0317 or 286-9843. 


Summer storage available Im- 
mediately, Very secure at 
reasonable rates, Call 286-1624, 
3653 University St. 


MIA portfollo won't be liquidated as 
planned, Shareholders wishing to 


. sell without suffering 5% charge 


should place orders before April 9, 
3:00 pm. MIA, 3480 McTavish. 


Free rent: Applications are now be- 
ing accepted for position of live-in 
student at the Medical Annex, 3708 
Peal. Applicants must be from Med., 
PT, OT, Dentistry or Nursing. 
Deadline April 8/82. For. more Info., 
call present live-in student, Luke 
Watson (392-6750) or call the presl- 
dent of the Annex, Joe Zadra 
(845-8535). 


Storage for the summer, transporta- 
tion available. Lowest possible 
rates. 286-1777. 


Moving to Toronto. Looking for so- 
meone to share truck, expenses of 
gas etc., Call 484-4679. 


$100/month buys unlimited VAX 
11/780 timesharing during off-peak 
hours. Text preparation packages. 
FORTRAN, BASIC LA, games, 
SPSS. Specialized engineering 
packages and timesharing service 
also available. Call SEUGPICAME 
(514) 337-0755, 


387 — VOLUNTEERS 


Anyone Interested In volunteering - 
talking with patients during days or 
evenings - at the Montreal 
Neurological Hospital this summer 
please contact Jay 286-0965 or Stu 
286-1707. 

Urgent, Immediate need for fluent 
Hebrew volunteers for reading 
research experiment. 10 minutes 
only. Call 392-4712, 487-3206 eve. (at 
Stew. Blo.) 


JOHAN 


TYPING 


“SERVICE 


Theses, manuscripts, le 
papers, etc. 


Downtown 
references’ 


CALL 
933-9784 


between 9:00 a.m. & 8:00 p.m, 


location — 
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The major object of this newspaper is to cover news fairly and to interpret ideas and events 
to the best of its ability, as is necessary to fulfill its primary role as an agent of social 


change. 


—The McGill Daily statement of principles, article 2.2. 
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Careers Evening 


Public Accountancy and 
Business Management 


Are you about to graduate with a 
university degree? 

- Part-time studies may be the answer to your 
continuing education needs. 
The Chartered Accountancy, Diploma in 
Management and Diploma in Management 
(Tourism) Departments will be on campus the 
evenings of April 29 and May 6 to discuss 
rewarding careers in the areas of Public 
Accountancy and Business Management. 
For further information, please come and join 
us in an informal discussion over a cup of 
coffee. 
Location: Redpath Library Building, 2nd 
Floor, Room 203. | 


Dates and Times: Thursday, April 29, 1982, 
5-7 p.m. and Thursday, May 6, 1982, 7-9 p.m. 
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Art & Graphic Material 
Custom Framing 
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1455 Mansfield 


Fairview Centre D'Achat 
842-3411. 


Pointe Ciaire 697-7130 





Tuesday, April 20 
| 10:00 am - 8:00 pm 
‘Redpath Hall, Terrace Entrance 


La 


Donate your old texts and support the 1982 
McGill Book Fair (Oct. 20, 21, 22). 

Drop off every Tuesday 10 am - 1 pm 

After Apr. 20, Info: 392-4816 





Norte TO ALL 


McGILL STUDENT GROUPS. 


REGARDING REQUESTS FOR BUDGETS 
& OFFICE SPACE 


(Deadline: 4:30 p.m., Friday, April 30th, 1982) 
(Submissions are now being received) 
























BUDGETS 


Budget requests are limited to groups directly recognized by the McGill Students’ Council (ie, 
organizations classified as “functional groups’ or campus-wide “interest groups"). 





Interest groups must have been in operation since January Ist, 1982 in order to submit a budget re- 
quest and shall not show a budget deficit of more than $400 which represents the subsidy to be recetv- 
ed from the Students’ Society. Interest group budget requests must include in the revenue column 
membership fees from not less than 30 members each paying not less than $2.00. These membership 
fees and a signed membership list must be handed in no later than October 31st, 1982 by any interest 
group with an approved budget. 


Interest group budgets will be approved on a first come, first served basis. Certain interest groups are 
not eligible to receive Students’ Society funds as per Council policy adopted December 7th, 1977. 
These include groups with political or religious affiliation or beliefs. Any other group which, by the 
nature of its doctrine, discourages membership by all except those which adhere to that doctrine, as 
determined by Students’ Council, is also ineligible to receive Society funds. 


OFFICE SPACE IN THE UNIVERSITY CENTRE 


Any student group on campus may request office space in the University provided the group has been 
in operation since January Ist, 1982. According to Council policy adopted September 13th, 1978, the 
same groups ineligible to receive Students’ Society funds are also not eligible to be given office space 
in the Union. 


Office space will be awarded on a first come first served basis with the following provisos; 












- groups with office space in 1981/82 will be given preference. 


- Students’ Council reserves the right to assign office space to any new ad hoc committee it may form 
up to the time at which space allocation for 1982/83 is approved by Council. 


« The Joint Management Committee will review all space requests and, at its discretion, will decide 
which groups assigned space will have to share offices. 


- groups recognized by the Students’ Athletics Council will be entitled to one office only. This office 
will be shared by not more than 6 sports clubs as determined by the SAC. 






Due to the extremely high demand for office space in the Union, it would be highly appreciated if 
groups which do not absolutely need office space, refrain from requesting an office. 


NOTE: 


‘Application for Budget’ forms may be obtained at the Students’ Society General Office. There is no 
specific request form for office space. Requests with justifications should be typed and addressed to 
the Joint Management Committee. They should be delivered or mailed to Leslie Copeland, Operations 
Secretary, Students’ Society General Office, Room 105, 3480 McTavish St., Montreal, Quebec, H3A 
1X9 NO LATER THAN 4:30 P.M., FRIDAY, APRIL 30th, 1982. 





Brian Fish | 
Joint Morecenent Committee 





SUMMER COU RSES 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
JERUSALEM 


Applications are now being accepted for: fully ac- 
credited courses in the following areas: 


ARCHEOLOGY <777# ARTHISTORY 

BIBLE STUDY L JOURNALISM 

ISRAEL STUDIES | JEWISH HISTORY 
“ISRAELI DANCE. MID-EAST STUDIES . 


MIASIHIHL: DVI 
“JERUSALEM LINE TO 


(CAMES LA 
HEBREW LANGUAGE STUDIES all levels) 
For applications and further information please con- 


tact: 


CANADIAN FRIEN DS OF iini= HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
Yorkdale Place, Suite 208, 1 Yorkdale Road 
Toronto, Ontario M6A 3A1 (416) 789-2633 3 





All travel arrangements by 
Shalom Travel in conjunction with 
EI/Al Israel Airlines, 2366A Yonge St. 
Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E6 


ELZALIN= 
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Editor’s Notes 
This has been a Daily which was unlike any other. It was a 
memorable year in so many ways, capped by the success of 
autonomy, year one. The paper thrived editorially, financially, and 
especially on staff. 

The feral beginnings in September gave little inkling of the year 
to come. There were woeful intonations in the early morning pro- 
duction nights of the fall, from editors who had seen one paste-up 
knife too many: ‘‘We never expected it to be this way.’?. Now it can 
be told — autonomy was a pain in the ass. 

Yet you’re reading one of the finest final issues in years, produc- 
ed in a flurry of exams and burn-out. After four years on this 
paper, the rewards of Volume 71 have more than compensated for 
the early difficulties, 

Looking back we can say we won the good fight (goddamn sports 
metaphor again). The Daily is strong and it can only get stronger 
— but this was supposed to be a rebuilding year. 

The very least an editor should strive for is to pass the paper on 
to the succeeding year’s staff in as good a shape as when s/he 
began. That volume 71 has done that and so much more speaks 
superbly for the Daily staff — a staff which has surpassed itself in 
dedication to the point of manic obsession. : 

The staff is the Daily, even though it took them a long time to 
realise it. . 

NOW, after 400 Dailys it’s time to face the final curtain. Those 
wet-nosed peckers are grabbing for my keys, my mailbox, my file 
cabinet. They can have it with no misgivings. 

And to Angela, grazia. 
Brahm Resnik 
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